he Musical ¢ 








“THE WORTH OF ART APPEARS MOST EMINENT IN MUSIC, SINCE IT REQUIRES NO MATERIAL, NO SUBJECI-MATTER, WHOSE EFFECT MUST 
BE DEDUCTED. IT 18 WHOLLY FORM AND POWER, AND IT RAISES AND ENNOBLES WHATEVER IT EXPRESSES.” — Géethe, 





SUBSCRIPTION:—Stamped for Postage, 20s. per annum—Payable in advance, by Cash or Post Office Order, 


to BOOSEY & SONS, 28, Holles Street, Cavendish Square. 
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NOTICE. 
WILLIAMS, Music Publisher, of 11, Paternoster-row, 


@ London, has entered into arrangements with Messrs. BOOSEY, of Hollcs- 
street, the proprietors of the Italian and French version of ‘‘MARTHA,” for the 
ge om of the same in connection with an English translation to be performed 

yy the Harrison and Pyne Company at Drury Lane Theatre. 

AURENT’S ROYAL QUADRILLE BAND.—New 

Office, at Messrs. Boosey and Sons, 24, Holles-street, where full particulars 
may be had, 


O PIANOFORTE MAKERS AND MUSICSELLERS. 

—An EXPERIENCED TUNER and REGULATOR, who thoroughly under- 

stands wusiriog, is open to an engagement. For reference as to character and 
ability, address to Tuner, Post-office, Edinburgh. 








A YOUNG MAN, who is engaged during the day, would 

like to meet with employment from 7 till 10 in the evening. He would 
keep a set of books, or make himself useful in any capacity for a small remunera- 
tion. Address A. B., care of Messrs, Boosey and Sons, Holles-street, Cavendish- 
square. 


DURHAM CATHEDRAL. — The appointment of a 
COUNTER TENOR SINGER to the vacant place in Durham Cathedral, 
will be made on Tuesday the 28th day of September next. The trial will take 
place on the Thursday, Friday, and Saturday, of the preceding week, immediately 
after morning service. ‘All Applications and Testimonials must be sent in, 
addressed to Mr. Epwarp PEELE, Registrar to the Dean and My of Durham, 
at his office in the College, Durham. on or before Friduy the 3rd day of September 
next. The Travelling Expenses of the Candidates, who shall be summoned to 
the trial, will be paid by the Dean and Chapter. 
College, Durham, July 3), 1858. 


HEREFORD MUSICAL FESTIVAL, August 24th, 
25th, 26th, and 27th. Principal performers—Madame Clara Novello, Miss 
Louisa Vinning, Madame Weiss, Mrs. Clare Hepworth, Miss Lascelles, Madame 
Viardot, Mr. Sims Reeves, Mr. Montem Smith, Mr. Thomas, Mr. Weiss, Pro- 
mes may be obtained, after July 5th, of the Conductor, Mr. Townshend, The 

lose, Hereford. 











IRMINGHAM, HEREFORD, & LEEDS MUSICAL 
FESTIVALS.—Handel’s Messiah, 1s. 4d.; Israel in Egypt, 2s.; Acis and 
Galatea, 23. ; Dettingen Te Deum, &c. (142 pages), 2s. ; Haydn’s Creation, 2s. ; aud 
Seasons, 2s.; Mount of Olives (Beethoven), 2s.; Stabat Mater (Rossini), 2s. ; 
Beethoven's Service in C, 2s, Robert Cocks and Co.’s Original 2s, HANDBOOKS 
FOR THE ORATORIOS. Specimen pages of 21 works gratis and postage free. 
London: Robert Cocks and Co., New Burlingion-street. 








R. AND MRS. GERMAN REED’S NEW ENTER- | 


TAINMENT.—Last Weeks. Introduction of four Original Characters and 
Songs, every evoning (except Saturday) at Eight. Saturday Afternoon at Three. 
Admission, 1s., 2s, and 3s.; Stalls secured without extra charge at the Royal 
Gallery of Illustration, 14, Regent-street, and at Cramer, Beale, and Co.’s, 
201, Regent-street. The Gallery to be let during Mr. and Mrs. Reed’s provincial 
tour. Application by letter only to Mr. J. H. Filkin. 





INSCRIBED TO THE MARCHIONESS OF HASTINGS. 
Now ready at all the Libraries, in 3 vols., 


PRE NEW NOVEL, “RUMOUR.”—By the Author of 


‘*Charles Auchester,”’ etc. 
“A very clever, musical, and artistic novel.”—D. U. Mag. 
Hurst and Blackett, Publishers, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 


AMILTON’S MODERN INSTRUCTIONS FOR 

THE PIANOFORTE. Re-edited by the great CAERNY. 185th edition, 4s. 

‘We are informed that the cale is frequently 500 copies weekly, and (like Aaron’s 

phe that it has devoured all inferior productions. No ove, therefore, need be 

er any doubt as to which is the best.”—The Bookseller, June 24. Hamilton s 

mage of 8,500 Musical Terms, 54th edition, 1s. Clarkes Catechism, 51st 
edition, 1s. 

London 9 Robert Cocks and Co., New Burlington-street, W, 








Book I. now ready. Price 4s. 


EETHOVEN’S EGMONT.—The Overture, Songs, and 

Entr’ Actes music, composed by Beethoven to Goethe’s Tragedy of EGMONT, 

arran, for two performers on the pianoforte by W. H. Grattann. The Overture, 
4s, ; the Songs, etc., in three books, 4s. each. Campbell, 53, New Bond-street. 





AURENT’S MAUD VALSE (fourth edition), price 4s. ; 

Laurent’s New Valses from Martha and Luisa Miller, price 3s. each; and 

Quadrilles from the same Opera, 3s. each; Band parts, 3s. 6d.; Septett, 2s. 6d. 
Boosey and Sons’ Musical Library, 28, Holles-street. 





IANOFORTES.—DEWRANCE’S COMPENSATING 
PTANO may now be seen at the depdt, 33, Soho-square. By the application 
of this principal a heavier string cau be used, the result of which is, that the full 
power of a grand is obtained from a cottage instrument, at the same time the 
wires and the frame on which they are strung expand and contract with change 
of temperature equally and together, so that the necessity for frequent tuning, as 
in the ordinary instrument, is entirely obviated. For fulness and roundness of 
tone, with extraordinary powers of modulation. these instruments are quite un- 
equalled, at the same time the price is no higher than that of an ordinary piano. 


HE IMPROVED HARMONIUM.—Mr. W. E. 

L EVANS, inventor of the English Harmonium (exbibited in London in 1844), 

calls attention to the improvements he has lately made in this instrument. 2 

subjoined testimonial from Mr. Alfred Mellon is one of the many he has received 
from eminent professors :—~ 





Tue Vate, Kixo’s Roap, CHELSEA, 
March 19th, 1858. 
Deak Sir,—I have much pleasure in giving you my opinion upon your 
Harmonium ; it is the best instrument of the kind I have ever heard. 


Yours very truly, 
To Mr. W. E. Evaus. ALFRED MELLON. 
51, Norfolk-street, Sheffield. 


ONE OF THE FINEST ORGANS; IN THE WORLD 
TO BE SOLD, 


SUITABLE FOR A 
CHURCH, CATHEDRAL, OR GRAND MUSIC HALL. 


Apply to the Publishers of the ‘‘ Musical World.” 








UNDER THE PATRONAGE OF 


HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE QUEEN, 
H.R.H. THE PRINCE CONSORT, 


AND 
THE ROYAL FAMILY. 


Dr. Mark begs most respectfully to announce that he is open to engagements 
with his highly approved, interesting, pleasing, and instructive 


MUSICAL ENTERTAINMENT, 


ENTITLED 


DR. MARK AND HIS LITTLE MEN, 


numbering upwards of thirty Iustrumentalists, and a most effective Chorus, the 
whole forming a most complete and unique 


JUVENILE ORCHESTRA, 
COMPOSED OF 


Little English, Irish, and Scotch boys, from five to sixteen years of age, who play 
operatic selections, solos, duets, quartets, quadrilles, marches, and polkas; anc 
sing songs, choruses, &c., in a most effective manner, and to whom he gives « 
gratuitous general and musical education in order, to illustrate his highly approve : 
system of musical education, and with whom he travels about the country t:: 
excite an interest for and help to establish musical institutions called “Co: - 
servatoires of Music” for little children in every town, city, and village of this 
great empire. 
All letters address, please, Free Trade Hall, Manchester. 





Dr. Mark and his Little Men will perform at the Rotunda, in Dublin, from: 
August 2 to Augnst 14. 
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NEW AND POPULAR SONGS 


MESSRS. DUNCAN DAVISON AND CO. 







PUBLISHED BY 








“TM NOT IN LOVE, REMEMBER.” 


Composed by 
M. W. BALFE. 
Poetry by Jessica Rankin. Price 2s. 6d. 


Prithee tell me, gentle air, 
Why my heart is full of care, 
And why no pleasures charm me ; 
It is not love torments me s0, 
I scorn the wily urchin’s bow, 
His arrows cannot harm me. 


I try to sing—my voice is sad, 

I sleep—but then ’tis just as bad, 
Such gloomy things I dream on. 
Can you not tell? nor you? nor you? 
Oh then, I know not what to do 
To charm away the demon. 


I sometimes think, if “ J know who” 

Were here—he’d tell me what to do 
To bid the demon slumber; 

Could I but hear his voice again, 

I’m sure *twould cheer my heart, but then— 
I’m not in love, remember. 





“QUICK ARISE, MAIDEN MINE.” 


Composed by 
J. DESSAUER, 


The English version by JouN OxENFORD, Esq. Price 2s. 


Quick arise, maiden mine, 
Make not thyself too fine, 
Let thine eyes brightly shine 
Like any star. 
Tra la la, &e. 


Quick arise, maiden dear, 
Blue is the sky and clear, 
Goats o’er the mountains peer, 
See them afar. 
Tra la la, &e, 


Quick arise, maiden mine, * 
Brighter than sunbeams shine, 
Sparkling with joy divine, 
Thy glances are. 
Tra la la, &e. 





“MY MARY.” 
Composed by 
iM. ENDERSSOHN. 
Poetry by Joun Exuson. Price 2s. 


On the blue deep 
Silver beams sleep, 
My bark glides as swift as a bird o’er the sea, 
And in the calm light, 
So holy and bright, 
Mary, my Mary, I’m thinking of thee. 


From our dear home 
Away on the foam, 
My visions as far as an angel’s can be, 
And oft thy dear form, 
I see mid the storm, 
Mary, my Mary, while thinking of thee. 


“OH, TAKE ME TO THY HEART AGAIN.” 
Composed by 
M. W. BALFE. 
Poetry by Jessica RANKIN. Price 2s. 





Oh, take me to thy heart again! 
I never more will grieve thee, 
All joys are fled, and hope is dead, 
If I indeed must leave thee. 


Forgive the wild and angry words 
This wayward heart hath spoken, 

I did not dream those cherished chords, 
So lightly could be broken. 


I think how very sad and lone 
This life would be without thee, 
For all thy joys this heart has known 
Are closely twined about thee. 


Oh, teach me to subdue the pride 
That wounded thee so blindly, 
And be once more the gentle guide, 

Who smiled on me so kindly. 


‘WEEDS AND FLOWERS.” 
Composed by 
{Dr. JAMES PECH. 
Poetry by Mrs. ALFRED V. Newron. Price 2s, 6d. 


One moonlight night 
An elfin sprite 
A slight adventure wanted, 
So his way he took 
To a shady brook 
Which he knew by Love was haunted, 


And as he went, 

He shook his wings 
And from them fell in showers 

Bright colored things of every hue, * 
But some were weeds, some flowers. 


A youth and maid 
The fairy said 
Oft roam this path together ; 
Her face is bright 
With summer light, 
But his like winter weather. 
Her hand I know 
Will outstretched be 
To cull the flowers right gladly; 
But mingled weeds the youth will see, 
And turn him from them sadly 
Chasing away the maiden’s glee, 
By whispering to her sadly. 





The maid and youth 
Come there in sooth 
And marked the scattered treasure ; 
The maid, in her hair, 
Wore a chaplet rare, 
But unshared was her guileless pleasure. 
On walked the youth 
With scornful tread, 
When a warning voice floated above them, 
Life, like the fairy-strewn path, it is said 
Hath flowers for all who cull them. 








“ Go sit by the summer sea,” by Epwin G. Monk a 
“Sweet little Jenny,” by M. ENDERSSOHN ae tee 


DUNCAN DAVISON AND CO., 
DEPOT GENERAL DE LA MAISON BRANDUS, DE PARIS, 


244, REGENT-STREET, 


s. d. s. d. 
.." 2 0 | “Thou art so near and yet so far,” by A. ReiowaRpt .. =... «BO 
«. 2 0 | “At early days dawning,” by S. GROSVENOR = iv eae ow 2 6 









LONDON : 







CORNER OF LITTLE ARGYLL-STREET. 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF CALIFORNIA & AUSTRALIA. 
BY A MUSICIAN. 
(Continued from page 487.) 

Ir may well be conceived, that after my affliction, I could bear 
‘no very good feeling towards a country which had so cruelly 
repaid my admiration of its beauties. I [yore loathed the 
place ; even my pretty house, that I had taken such pride in, 
was to me but a remembrancer of grief, and pain, and long night 
watches, uncheered by the faintest ray of hope. I found that, 
under these feelings, not only my bodily, but my mental 
health was suffering, and that if I remained I should become a 
madman. I therefore girded up my loins for another departure, 
and wishing much to see England, to which I had onl 
paid a flying visit the year our good little Queen was crowned, 
thought I would take Australia on my way, and thus 
finish my tour of the New World before I began to 
rummage the old. But, as it is not very polite to leave a friend’s 
house without a good-bye, I must just say a few words, if only to 
give some of my readers a proper idea of what sort of a place 

California really is. Truly the ignorance of people in England 
’ generally about even the very geographical position of this new 
and has been to me since my return perfectly incomprehensible. 
They go poking about up the Rhine and sweating through Egypt; 
they rummage nasty mummy pits and get gobbled by insects in 
Alexandria; they air their exceedingly domestic French at 
Paris, and talk flippantly when they return of Rue this and Rue 
that, and think themselves so knowing, while they cannot tell 
whether a newnation destinedatsome future period toplaya noble 
part in the world’s history, is upon the Atlantic or the Pacific, 
or have the remotest notion ot its natural products or political 
position, They know that gold comes from there, because they 
seé it in the papers; but, sir, they have scaled the Pyramids 
(and of course cut their d—d names there), they have hecome 
intimately acquainted with the dirty German gambling courts, 
and the filthy stews of Paris, and much good it has done 
them. Let any sensible man, who has taken the beaten paths 
of tourists upon the Continent (in the way tours are generally 
taken), tell me truly if the only feeling he has upon his return 
is not that of ennui, perhaps combined with the pleasing sensa- 
tion of having spent a great deal of money to very little pur- 
pose. Well, then, as to position, California, that is the centre 
of the state, is about the latitude of Florence, and has a most 
lovely and healthful climate, never overpoweringly hot, and 
free from frost and snow, except in the mountains, free also 
from electric phenomena and epidemic diseases ; the soil is of 
uuparalleled fertility, and its natural productions various and 
valuable. This fine land, since its first visit by Sir Francis 
Drake, and its settlement by the Jesuit missionaries, was sparely 
inhabited by Spaniards, Mexicans, and their descendants, who 
employed their time in raising cattle, for the purpose of denud- 
ing them of their outer covering, which was sold to the hide 
drogers of Russia, America, and England. (I may mention, en 
passant, that a very interesting description of the place at this 
period can be found in Dana’s Three Years before the Mast, 
which is well worthy perusal.) At last the grand discovery 
of gold at Captain Sutter’s Mill at Coloma gave at once 
an impetus to emigration, and proved the opening wedge 
to the future prosperity of the country, but it was 
but the wedge; the true wealth of the land lies in 
her crops of “wa-a-a-vy corn” (as Dr. Boyce hath it), in 
her coal mines; her leather, her wool, her timber, her salted 
meats, her tobacco, her quicksilver, and last, not least, her wines ; 
of which, believe my prophetic words, this country eventually 
will be the queen, as many German and French wine growers 
have, at great trouble and expense, imported the vines fitted for 
the various soils and differences of climate, and are already 
making most exquisite wines, which though now too new to 
arrive at perfection, give ample promise of Yature excellence in 
their richness of flavour, and exquisite bouquet. It may readily 
be imagined that the first immigration would not be of the most 
steady or puritanical description; men with broken fortunes, 
broken hearts, but yet with some hope left, men of bad prin- 
ciple, men of no principle at all, men of energy, men of vice, 





men of blood, and the floating scum or riff-raff of the American 
and European large cities, flocked here en masse, and the conse- 
quences might readily have been foreseen. ; 

A large party of ruffians, who rejoiced in the pleasing appl 
cation of “the hounds,” spread dismay among the peaceably 
disposed by robbing their tents, and maltreating and murdering 
all who were disposed to object to their delicate attentions. 
This state of things could not last long, and the tespectable in- 
habitants banded together, and after some hard fighting succeeded 
in dispersing this horde of ruffians. The place for a time was 
peacable and thriving, and a city sprung up as if by magie ; but 
as fast as built seemed devoted to destruction. Five times was 
the infant settlement afflicted with the horrors of a conflagration, 
until the inhabitants were almost in despair, until the reason 
was discovered—these fires were the acts of incendiaries. 

To the horror of the people it was discovered that a regular 
gang of robbers and incendiaries existed in their midst. The 
sheriff of the county, a pugilist named Belcher Kaye, was the 
Grindoff of these “ Miller's men,” and he was the master spirit 
who enrolled all their operations ; at length one of the gang was 
detected in the act of robbery, and then sprung up that famous 
league of men, “The Vigilance Committee,” whose acts and 
motives have been so thoroughly misunderstood, particularly in 
this country, where it is too much the fashion to look with a 
jaundiced and prejudiced eye upon the proceediigs of other 
nations, whose motives of action do not exactly square with our 
notions of strict propriety. 

This committee was composed of the men of peace of all nations, 
merchants, lawyers, doctors, professional men, and even clergymen. 
The law was powerless, for the officers of the law were in the 
pay of the thieves, and any attempt at legal proceedings was net 
only worse than useless, but entailed upon the unfortunate 
complainant the vengeance of the band of ruffians. This com- 
mittee bound themselves by oath to administer justice without 
fear or favour, and they did it. They solemnly tried and 
executed two men who were escaped convicts from Van 
Dieman’s land ; they expelled all who by the confessions of the 
executed men were mixed up in their nefarious projects. 
Belcher Kaye escaped to Callas, and for four years and upwards 
the State was purged, and the administration of the law went 
on in its usual and legitimate channels; but the supine- 
ness of the people in general in non-attending to their political 
duties (a serious fault in a Republic), again caused trouble. 
State, county, and municipal offices got into the hands 
of needy and desperate adventurers; the ballot-boxes were 
stuffed, that is filled with false votes to ensure the election 
of some creatures of their own, and to such an extent was 
this practice carried, that, during my stay, at an election, 
the ballot box of the eighth ward was found to contain four 
hundred more votes than there were inhabitants, women and 
children included. This state of things could not last ; and it was 
some few weeks after my departure that the storm burst. A 
murderer, one Cora, had been pardoned a wilful and deliberate 
murder by the Governor (it was rumoured upon _politieal 
grounds), and a near neighbour of mine, Mr. James King, the 
Editor of the Bulletin, was deliberately assassinated in broad day- 
light by a man named Casey. This was the last feather that 
broke the camel’s back, the Vigilance Committee (never dis- 
banded), again sprung into being, and in a week ten thotisand 
men armed and equipped with rifles; muskets, pistols, and 
artillery; commenced a thorough purgation of thé State; the 
Governor asked the assistance of General Wool to assist him 
with the Congressional troops, which the General wisely deélined, 
as no overt act had been committed against the general govern- 
ment, and he dared not interfere in their domestic quarrels. So 
they, the committee tried and hung Cora and Casey, expelled 
the scoundrels who had been a curse to the State so long (one 
of whom, a fighter named Yankee Sullivan, was so frightened 
at the idea of being returned to Van Dieman’s land, thav he 
committed suicide), and at the close of their labours deliberately 
resigned their self constituted powers into the hands of the 
authorities. 

These troubles, though they look very shocking upon paper, 
never interfered in the slightest degree with the spread of 
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civilization. A magnificent catholic chapel was built, churches 
of every denomination sprung into being, and all were furnished 
with good choirs, the masses being often performed with full 
orchestra, while a very good choral society was formed, and 
despite the eruption of the political voleano, society could with 
ease be found in which all the graces of the most cultivated city 
in Europe or America were practised. 

And so with my parting benediction I prepared to leave a 
land in which I had gained so much—and lost so much. So fare- 
well California—it may be but for awhile ; and my next chapter 
will find me again upon the wide Pacific en route for the great 
English colonies. 

(To be continued.) 








HENRI HEINE ABOUT MUSIC AND MUSICIANS. 
(Translated for Dwight’s Journal of Music, Boston.) 
II.—THE PIANOFORTE VIRTUOSO, 

Paris, March 25, 1848. 

This reigning bourgeoisie have, for their sins, not only to stand 
old classical tragedies and trilogies, which are not classical; the 
heavenly powers have bestowed on them a yet more terrible artistic 
pleasure: namely, that pianoforte, which one can nowhere now 
escape; you hear it ring in every house, in every company, both 
day and night. Yes, pianoforte is the name of that instrument of 
martyrdom with which the fine society of these days is particu- 
larly racked and scourged for all its usurpations. If only the innocent 
had not to suffer with the guilty! This everlasting piano-thrumming 
is no more to be endured! (Ah! my fair next-door neighbours, 
those young daughters of Albion, are this very moment playing a 
brilliant morceau for two left hands.) These hard, tinkling tones, 
with no natural dying away—these heartless whirring sounds—this 
arch-prosaic rattling and picking, this forte-piano kills all our thought 
and feeling, and we become stupid, dull and imbecile. This ascendancy 
of piano-playing, and indeed these triumphal processions of piano 
virtuosos are characteristic of our times, and proclaim the victory of 
machine-life over the spirit. The technical facility, the precision of an 
automaton, the identification of self with wood and wire, the sounding 
transformation of the man into an instrument, is praised and celebrated 
as the highest. Like swarms of locusts come the piano virtuosos 
every winter to Paris, less to earn money than to make themselves 
here a name, whereby to reap a richer harvest in other countries. 

Paris serves them as a sort of bulletin board, whereon their glory 
may be read in colossal letters ; for it is the Parisian press that pro- 
claims them to the credulous world, and these virtuosos show their 
shrewdest virtuosity in managing the journals and the journalists. 
They know how to reach even the most hard-of hearing, for men are 
always men, are susceptible to flattery, love dearly, too, to play the 
protector’s part; and one hand washes the other; the least clean, 
however, is seldom that of the journalist, and even the cheap retailer 
of praises is at the same time a deceived blockhead, who gets half his 
pay in wheedling caresses. People talk of the yenality of the press; 
they are much mistaken. On the contrary, the press is usually duped, 
and this is particularly the case with it in regard to celebrated virtuosos. 
For celebrated are they all; that is to say in the puffs which they in 
person, or through a brother, or through their lady mother, offer to be 
printed. You can scarcely believe how abjectly they beg in the news- 
paper bureaux for the smallest alms of praise, how they cringe and how 
they fawn. 

When I still stood in great favour with the Director of the Gazette 
Musicale—(ah! by my youthful levity I have joked it away)—I had a 
chance to see with my own eyes how subject-like those famous ones lay 
at his feet and crawled and wagged their tails before him, that they 
might be praised a bit in the columns of his journal; and of our 
highly celebrated virtuosos, who, like conquering princes, accept 
ho mage in all the capitals of Europe, one might well say in the manner 
of Beranger, that the dust of Moritz Schlesinger’s boots is yet visible 
upon their laurel crowns. One has no idea how these people speculate 
= our credulity, if one has not seen their importunity here on the 
spot. 

In the bureau of the above-named musical journal I met once a 
tattered old man, who announced himself as the father of a famous 
virtuoso, and begged the editors of the journal to print a réclame, in 
which some noble traits out of his son’s artist life were brought to the 
knowledge of the public. The famous youth, it seems, had some- 
where in the southern part of France given a concert, with colossal 
success, and with the proceeds had supported an old Gothic church 





that threatened to tumble into ruin; on another occasion he had 
played for a widow who had been flooded out, or for a seventy-year 
old schoolmaster, who had lost his only cow, and soon. After longer 
conversation with the father of that benefactor of mankind, the old 
man quite naively confessed, that his distinguished son did not do so 
much for him as he might do, and that he often suffered him to stary, 
a little bit. I might advise the celebrated person to give a concer 
some day for the dilapidated trowsers of his poor old father. — 

When one has seen this pitiable sight, he cannot feel indignant at 
the Swedish students, who expressed themselves rather too strongly 
against this nuisance of virtuoso-deification, and prepared the well- 
known ovation for the famous Ole Bull when he arrived in Upsala. 
The honoured hero thought indeed, that they were going to unharness 
his horses, and was reckoning with composure upon torch-light pro- 
cession and flowery crowns, when he met a most unexpected good 
sound honorary cudgelling,—a real northern surprise. 

The matadors of this present season were MM. Sivori and Drey- 
schock. The first is a fiddler, and as such I place him above the latter, 
the terrible piano-smiter. With the violinist virtuosity is not entirely 
the result of mechanical finger facility and mere technics, as with the 
pianist. The violin is an instrument which has almost human humours, 
and stands in sympathetic relation with the mood of the player, so to say: 
the least shade of unhappiness, the slightest commotion of the spirit, 
a mere breath of feeling, finds here an immediate echo; and that 
comes from the fact, that the violin, being pressed so very closely to our 
breast, perceives our very heart-beat. This is only the case, however, 
with artists who actually carry in their breast a heart that beats—who 
have in fact a soul. The emptier and more heartless the violin-player, 
the more uniform will always be his execution, and he can count on 
the obedience of his fiddle, at all hours, in all places. But this much- 
praised certainty is after all but the result of intellectual limitation, 
and the greatest masters have been they, whose playing was not 
seldom dependent upon outward and inward influences. I have heard 
no one play better, and also at times no one play worse, than Paganini ; 
and I may say the same thing of Ernst. This latter, Ernst, perhaps 
the greatest violinist of our day, resembles Paganini in his faults, 
as well as in his genius. Ernst’s absence was much lamented 
here this winter. Signor Sivori was a very tame substitute, 
yet we have heard him with great satisfaction. Because he was 
born in Genoa, and perhaps as a child occasionally met Paganini 
in the narrow streets of his native city, where it would have been im- 
possible to turn out of his way, he has been proclaimed here as his 
pupil. No, Paganini never had a pupil; could not have one, for the 
best that he knew, that which is the highest in Art, can neither be 
taught nor learned. z 

What is the highest in Art? ‘That which in all other manifestations 
of life also is the highest : the self-conscious freedom of the soul. Not 
only a piece of music, composed in the fulness of that self-conscious- 
ness, but also the mere delivery of the same can be regarded as artisti- 
cally the highest, if it only breathes over us that wonderful breath of 
infinity, which instantly announces that the executant stands on the 
same free spirit’s height with the composer,—that he also is a free man. 
Nay, this consciousness of freedom in Art reveals itself especially through 
form, through treatment; in no case through the subject matter; 
on the contrary, we may maintain that artists, who have chosen free- 
dom itself and the struggle for freedom for their subject, are commonly 
men of limited and fettered soul, are actually not free. 


March 26, 1843. 

As the most remarkable appearances; of the present season I have 
named MM. Sivori and Dreyschock, The latter has reaped the 
greatest applause, and I may truly record, that public opinion has pro- 
claimed him one of the greatest piano virtuosos and placed him on a level 
with the most admired. He makes a hellish spectacle. You seem to 
hear not one pianist, Dreyschock, but drei Schock, three score, pianists. 
As the wind on the evening of his concert was south-westerly, you 
might perhaps be conscious of the powerful tones in Augsburg; at 
such a distance their effect is certainly agreeable. But here, in the 
department of the Seine, one’s tympanum may easily burst when this 
piano-smiter thunders. Hang thyself, Franz Liszt, thou art but a 
common wind-god in comparison with this thunder-god, who binds 
the storms together like a birchen rod, and therewith scourges 
the sea. The older pianists sink more and more into the 
shade, and these poor, out-lived Invalids of fame must suffer for it now 
severely, that they were over-estimated in their youth. Kalkbrenner 
alone maintains himself a little while. He has publicly appeared this 
winter, in the concert of a lady-pupil ; upon his - still shines that 
embalmed smile, which we have lately remarked also on one of the 
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Egyptian Pharaohs, when his mummy was unwound here in the 
museum. . .. - 

A contemporary of Kalkbrenner is Herr Pixis, and although he is of 
a subordinate rank, yet we will mention him here as a curiosity. But 
is Herr Pixis really still living? He maintains so, appealing at the 
same time to the testimony of Herr Sina, the famous watering-place 
visitor of Boulogne, who must not be confounded with Mount Sinai. 
We will put confidence in this brave wave-compeller, although 
many evil tongues assure us that Herr Pixis never really 
existed. No, the latter is a man who actually lives; I say a 
man, although a zodlogist would give him a more long-tailed 
name, Herr Pixis came to Paris at the time of the invasion, in the 
moment when the Apollo Belvidere was restored to the Romans and 
hadto leave Paris. The acquisition of Herr Pixis must have been some 
compensation to the French. He played piano, composed, too, very 
neatly, and his little musical pieces were particularly valued by the 
bird-sellers, who teach canary-birds to sing on hand-organs. They 
have only to hum over a composition of Herr Pixis once to these little 
yellow creatures, and they catch it on the spot, and twitter it over 
after, till you are delighted and every one applauds—Pizissime ! Since 
the old Bourbons have left the field, there is no more shouting Piz- 
issime; the new singing birds demand new melodies. By his outward 
appearance the physical man, Herr Pixis still passes for somewhat ; 
he has, in fact, the biggest nose in the musical world, and to 
make this specialty the more strikingly noticeable, he often shows 
himself in the company of a composer of Romances, who has no 
nose at all, and who on that account has recently received the order 
of the Legion of Honour ; for certainly it was not for his music that 
M. Panseron was decorated in that fashion. They say that he is to be 
named director of the Grand-Opéra, because he is the only man of 
whom it is not to be feared that maestro Giacomo Meyerbeer will lead 
him by the nose. 

Herr Herz belongs, like Kalkbrenner and Pixis, to the mummies ; 
he shines now only through his beautiful concert hall; he died long 
ago, and lately, too, he married. Among the resident pianists here 
who have most success are Hallé and Edward Wolf, but only of the 
latter will we take especial notice, since he is also distinguished as a 
composer. Edward Wolf is fruitful and full of verve. Stephen Heller 
is more composer than virtuoso, although he is also highly honoured 
for his piano playing. His musical productions all bear the stamp of a 
distinguished talent, and he belongs already to the great masters. He 
is a true artist, without affectation, without extravagance: romantic 
feeling in classical form. Thalberg has been in Paris these two months, 
but will give no concert himself; he will only play in public in the 
concert of one of his friends. This artist distinguishes himself to 
advantage from his pianist colleagues by, I might almost say, his 
musical deportment. As in his life, so also in his art, Thalberg shows 
an innate tact; his delivery is so gentleman-like, so well-to-do, so 
respectable, so wholly without grimace, so wholly without any forced 
air of genius, so wholly without that bullying clownishness which ill 
hides inward timidity. Healthy women like him. Sickly ladies are 
not less gracious to him, although he does not claim their sympathy 
by epileptic onslaughts on the piano, although he does not speculate 
upon their over-sensitively tender nerves, although he neither electrifies 
nor galvanises them : negative, but fine peculiarities. There is but one 
whom I prefer to him, and that is Chopin, who is, however, far more a 
composer than a virtuoso. With Chopin I forget entirely the mastery of 
piano playing, and sink into the sweet abysses of his music, into the melan- 
choly loveliness of his no less deep than tender creations. Chopin is 
the great, genial tone-poet, who should properly be mentioned only in 
the company of Mozart, or Beethoven, or Rossini. 








MapameE Cuarton Demeur has been engaged for two years 
by the director of the Grand Opera at Vienna. The accom- 
plished cantatrice is at present performing at Pesth with the 
greatest success. 

THE Avtuor’s Ricuts 1n “ Evrrantue.’—It is Weber's son, 
not his nephew, who has been appointed director of the royal 
railroads of Saxony, and to whom the author’s rights in 
Euryanthe have been ceded by the Society of Dramatic Authors. 
_ Mepau To Stvort.—The Imperial Lyceum Louis-le-Grand has 
just struck a silver medal in honour of Signor Sivori, to com- 
memorate a concert given by the Society on the 8th of July, at 
which this celebrated artist assisted. The inscription was 
as follows :—The Imperial Lyceum Louis-le-Grand to Monsieur 
C. Sivori. Concert of the 8th July, 1858. 





MUSICAL EDUCATION. 
ADDRESS TO DR. MARK. 
Extract from the “Liverpool Mercury,” July 29. 

Tue juvenile concert yesterday afternoon (the 28th inst.) was 
more crowded than that of Tuesday, and there was a large 
attendance in the evening, when the programme was the same 
as at the concert given by Dr. Mark and his “ Little Men” before 
the Queen, at Buckingham Palace, in February last. Last even- 
ing, during the interval, a deputation of teachers waited upon 
Dr. Mark in the ante-room, and expressed their desire to present 
him with an address; and accordingly, after the selection with 
which the second part of the concert opened, the deputation 
ascended the orchestra, and was introduced by Mr. John White, 
of the Crescent Chapel Schools, who said:— 

“Ladies and gentlemen, we appear before you this evening as a 
deputation from the teachers of public schools in Liverpool, to express 
in a few words our appreciation of the kindness of Dr. Mark, in per- 
mitting this hall to be filled both yesterday and to-day with a vast 
concourse of children assembled to hear the delightful music of his 
band, My friend Mr. Andrews will read an address which has been 
prepared for Dr. Mark’s acceptance.” (Loud applause.) 

Mr. Robert Andrews, of the St. Thomas’s Sohool, Toxteth- 
park, then read the following “Testimonial, presented to 
Dr. Mark by the superintendents and teachers of the day and 
Sunday schools of Liverpool” :— 

“ Dear Sir,—We cannot allow you to leave Liverpool without some 
slight acknowledgment on our part of the great gratification which 
you have afforded to the many thousands who have attended the 
Grand Juvenile Concerts which you have just given in St. George’s 
Hall. Permit us, therefore, to present you with thia testimonial as a 
sincere mark of respect, and likewise to show you the estimation in 
which your efforts are held by the superintendents and teachers of the 
day and Sunday schools in Liverpool. We feel that you are entitled 
to every encouragement in your noble enterprise of disseminating a 
love for music amongst the young. We offer you our warmest thanks 
for the liberality you have shown in not only admitting the children of 
our public schools at a mere nominal charge, but all charitable institu- 
tions free. You have established in our hearts the most happy 
recollections, and, whilst we wish you every success, we also hope that 
the time is not far distant when Her Majesty’s Government will reward 
your labours, and that the Council of Education will recognise oe 
efforts, and adopt your simple and admirable plan as a branch of 
national education. We fully acquiesce in your remarks that the 
wholesome influences of music form one of the most important elements 
in. domestic and social education. In conclusion, we heartily wish you 
every success, and under the blessing of the Divine Providence both 
you and your Little Men may witness a series of such triumphs as you 
have now won in Liverpool.” 


The address was signed by the members of the deputation, 
and the sentiments it contained were cheered by the audience. 

Dr. Mark responded by saying :— 

“Tf anything could have added to the happiness he had experienced 
in connection with this musical jubilee, it was the pleasure he now felt 
in receiving the address containing the expression of their approbation, 
and an acknowledgment of the pleasure which had been afforded to the 
little children. Especially did he appreciate the address because it 
emanated from a body of gentlemen who were well aware what the 
anxieties of a teacher must be with such a charge as his. (Laughter 
and applause.) It was a great gratification to him that the little 
children had been pleased by the performance of his Little Men. When 
he considered that, by the exertions of his indefatigable agent Mr. Dibb, 
there had been gathered upwards of 25,000 children and adults in the 
Hall during the two days, he felt that he had achieved a great triumph 
in Liverpool. In regard to the liberality to which the address alluded 
in having admitted charity children free, he could only tell them that 
his anxiety was to promote music, not only amongst wealthy, but at the 
humblest firesides in the kingdom. (Applause.) In expressing his 
sincere thanks for their acknowledgments, he said he considered their 
body quite in fellowship with himself in the field of education. (‘Hear, 
hear,’ and applause.) Therefore he knew they would accept his thanks 
in the warmest manner possible, and that they would convey to the 
little children his best love and affection. He also thanked the audience 
for their encouragement and approbation.” (Loud applause). 

We add our wishes for the success of Dr. Mark’s scheme in 
the broadest sense—that of giving an effectual impetus to 
national education in music. 
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THE BLACK OPERA. 
(From the New York Tribune, June 30, 1855.) 


Ir the lyricism of Stersichorus or of Anacreon be regarded as 
an embodiment of the characteristic sentiments of the ancients ; 
if the genius of Alceeus and of Sappho perpetuated the mys- 
terious music of the olden fane, unvoiced before—why may not 
the banjoism of a Congo, an Ethiopian or a George Christy, aspire 
to an equality with the musical and poetical delineators of all 
nationalities? It may indeed be urged that the banjo is not as 
classical an instrument as the lyre of the ancients—that 
the metrical compositions of the coloured race and their 
imitators fall a trifle beneath the standard of excellence 
at which custom has rated the poets of antiquity—that 
the use of the jaw-bone and bellows of Mechanics’ Hall 
notoriety, cannot be countenanced by the votaries of ssthetic 
pursuits. All this may be urged by the erudite stickler 
for conventionalities and accepted by others of his class, but the 
world will go on believing, as it now believes, that truthfulness 
to nature is the vitality of Art; that music is only true to its 
high mission when it expounds the subtle philosophy of the 
soul, the language of the heart, the mystery of the senses, with 
the infinite emotions, passions, thoughts, which constitute the 
nature of man; and that whether the instrument which sub- 
serves this purpose chances to be a lyre or a banjo, or whether 
the people whose lives and emotions are thus perpetuated be the 
highest or the lowest type of the human family, the result is still 
the same, differing only in the standard of its influence and the 
character which that influence assumes. Absurd as may seem 
negro minstrelsy to the refined musician, it is nevertheless 
beyond doubt that it expresses the peculiar characteristics of the 
negro as truly as the great masters of Italy represent their more 
spiritual and profound nationalty. And although the melody 
of “ Long-tailed Blue” may not possess the intellectual proper- 
ties of an a,a by Bellini, yet it will contain as much truth to 
the humanity of which it assumes to be the exponent, and quite 
as much enthusiasm will be manifested by its listeners. 

Whether the black opera originated in Numidia, or on the 
banks of the Nile, history nor tradition saith not. Its first 
appearance in “good society” may be set down to 1822, when in 
a drama produced at Drury-Lane Theatre, in London, Dibdin 
introduced the character of a negro, who, in the course of the 
piece, sang a ballad, of which we give one stanza :— 


“ Ribal King he make great strife, 
Gumbo dad, him life to save, 
Sell pickaniny, crown and wife, 
And poor Gumbo for a slave! 
Cruel ting of dam ole King, 
But Gumbo dry him tear, and sing 
Dingle, jingle, tangaro.” 


The “dingle, jingle, tangaro” is the only portion of this com- 

sition which smacks of originality ; the rest was tame and vapid, 

ut suited to the audience for which it was intended. About 
the same time O’Keefe, in the operetta of Paul and Virginia, 
borrowed the idea of a coloured solo, and gave a very passing 
and characteristic melody. Subsequently, Carney Burns, the 
clown of a circus company performing at the Park Theatre, 
sang, between the acts, a composition which he termed “Gumbo 
Chaff.” Its popularity was immediate, and the eccentric Carney 
instantly became an object of considerable importance ; but the 
appearance, during the same season, of an illustrious competitor 
for the palm of negro lyricism caused his star to fade and 
gradually disappear. It was at this epoch that Mr. T. D. Rice 
made his débat in a dramatic sketch entitled “Jim Crow,” and 
from that moment everybody was “doing just so,” and 
continued “doing just so” for months, and even years afterward. 
Never was there such an excitement in the musical or 
dramatic world; nothing was talked of, nothing written of, 
nothing dreamed of, but “Jim Crow.” The most sober 
citizens began to “wheel about, and turn about, and jump 
Jim Crow.” It seemed as though the entire population had 
been bitten by the tarantula; in the parlour, in the kitchen, in 
the shop, and in the street, Jim Crow monopolised public 











attention. It must have been a species of insanity, though o; 
a gentle and pleasing kind, for it made hearts lighter, an 
merrier, and happier: it smoothed away frowns and wrinkles, 
and replaced them with smiles. Its effects were visible alike 
on youth and age. 

The success of Mr. Rice called out numerous imitators. “Sittin’ 
on a rail,” “ Getting up stairs,” “ Long-tailed blue, “ Zip Coon,” 
&c., succeeded each other rapidly, and for the time being, 
Negro Minstrelsy was the ruling power. “Goosey Gander,” 
and “Old Dan Tucker” came afterward—and who is there that 
cannot recollect the enthusiam with which the first appearance of 
“Dandy Jim” was hailed? How often that coloured gentleman 
came from “Carolina,” it would be impossible to estimate, but 
we suppose it would bear comparison with the number of 
occasions on which the ancient and venerable darkey was made 
to sing “ Carry me back to old Virginny.” The homeliness, the 
truthfulness of these compositions, established their popularity. 
There was nothing facetious in them; they filled a void in 
public amusement, which was beginning to be sensibly ex- 
perienced, and from their very naturalness appealed to the 
sympathy of the multitude. Particularly was this the case with 
the younger portion of our population, most of whom have 
grown up to be men and women since then. For if the songs 
were of a humorous character, it was humour of a positive, 


of acomposer. Who has not often observed the tear of sensi- 
bility moistening the cheek of youth, while listening to the 
primitive strains of “ Uncle Ned”—that poor old coloured gentle- 
man, who has gone “ where the good darkies go?” Ah, those 
tears constituted one of the blessings of that youth, which has now 
departed. Sorrow and disappointment have doubtless weighed 
heavily upon many a heart s.1ice that spring of life passed away, 
with its smiles and tears. We can no longer smile at “ Lucy 
Neal,” nor weep at the pathetic story of “ Uncle Edward.” 
And, in the meantime, has there been no change in the feelings 
of the true originators of this music—the negroes themselves % 
Are the great mass of those held to labour on Southern planta- 
tions the same careless, brutalised race they were twenty years 
ago? We believe not. Let the Southern traveller to-day com- 
pare notes with one who went over the ground even ten years 
ago, and he will find a striking change in the mental 
characteristics of this unhappy people. The gay laugh and 
cheerful song are not heard with former frequency; there 
is less of that noisy exuberance which not long since was 
regarded asa trait in the African disposition. The old, un- 
meaning compositions of the plantation have fallen into disuse, 
and if they sing now there is memory in their songs. Plaintive 
and slow, the sad soul of the slave throws into his music all that 
gushing anguish of spirit which he dare not otherwise express. 
And yet the careless reviewer of events, observing not the causes 
or consequences, mourns what he terms the decadence of 
national negro minstrelsy ! 

The “ Virginia Minstrels” was the first organised band of 
performers that appeared in public. This comprised the follow- 
ing individuals, who have since enjoyed considerable notoriet 
in their vocation: Dan Emmett, Whitlock, Pelham, Fran 
Brower, E. P. Christy and George Christy. The company 
afterwards changed their appellation to “Christy’s Minstrels,” 
The first performance they gave was in Water-street, Buffalo, 
1842. Being very successful in the new experiment, they tra- 
velled through the west and south, where George Christy 
acquired that intimate knowledge of negro character 
which has since made his performances so acceptable. 
It was in Lexington, Kentucky, that he first saw the jaw- 
bone and bellows accompaniment introduced by a juvenile 
specimen of the African race, and he was the first who used 
these doubtfully melodious instruments in the concert-room. 
E. P. Christy was among the first to harmonise songs for public 
performance. We can well remember when the well-known 
ditty of “Lucy Long” made its appearance, and with what suc- 
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cess its author, night after night, informed the audience that 
he had— 
H——— Just come out afore you 
To sing alittle song ; 
I plays it on the banjo, 
And they call it Lucy Long.” 

Among the most successful writers of Negro songs may be 
mentioned Mr. Silas Steele, Cool White, Stephen C. Foster, and 
George Washington Dixon. The last-named individual is well 
known to Gothamites, both for his musical and literary procli- 
vities. He was one of the earliest votaries of the coloured 
Sper, and his muse was among the first employed in its behalf. 

ile performing at the Park Theatre he introduced the 
‘ Ching-a-ring Chaw,” which afterwards became so popular : 
* Broder, let us leabe Bucra land for Heitee, 
Dar we be receibe gran as La Fayet-te ; 
Make a mighty show, when we land from steamship, 
I be like Munro, you like Louis Phillippe. 
On dat equal sod, who no want to goe, 
Dar we feel no rod, dar we hab no foe, 
Dar we lib so fine, wid our coach and hos-ge, 
And ebery time we dine, hab one, two, tree, four cos-se. 
Ching-a-ringer, ring, ching, ching, 
Ho a-ding, a-ding, kum darkee ; 
Chinger ringer, sing ching chuw, 
Ho, ah, ding kum darkee.” 
This has the ringing sound of true metal. A long residence 
in the South doubtless furnished the material for many of the 
productions of the erratic Dixon, whose life was so checkered 
and full of incident. The ‘Coal Black Rose” was another of 
his popular melodies : 
* Lubly Roge, Sambo cum, 
Don’t you hear the banjo—tum, tum, tum, 
Lubly Rose, Sambo cum, 
Don’t you hear the banjo—tum, tum, tum, 
Oh, Rose, de coal-black Rose, 
I wish I may be burnt if I don’t like Rose. 
Oh, Rose, &e.” 

This was a duet, sung by the author and a Mr. Leicester, and 
always with the most happy effect. Christy composed the next 
musical popularity, “The Yaller Girls,” which was followed by 
Charley White’s “Bowery Girls.” The rivalry existing between 
these musical belles was excessive ; but the public finally decided 
in favour of the “Bowery Girls,” and from that time forth the 
number of occasions upon which they were asked if they pur- 
posed “coming out to-night,” would be impossible to enumerate. 

The first company of Minstrels established in this city was 
that under the management of Mr. E. P. Christy, in 1846. 
Their performances were given at Palmo’s Opera House—now 
Burton’s Theatre. Finding their popularity on the increase, and 
seeing a prospect of establishing themselves permanently in the 
Metropolis, they shortly afterwards removed to Mechanics’ 
Hall, which they have since occupied. It is scarcely necessary 
to speak of the success which attended the experiment. In the 
year 1852 the number of concerts given by this company was 
sixty-nine, and the receipts each to 1,848 dollars; in 1853, 
the number of concerts given was 312, and the amount of re- 
ceipts was 47,972 dollars. The intermediate years corre- 
sponded in success with the last. Mr. E. P. Christy retired 
from the business in the possession of a fortune, leaving it to 
be carried on by George Christy in connection with Mr, Hen 
Wood. George had long been popular with the New York 
public, and his career bids fair to be as successful, in a finan- 
cial point of view, as that of his predecessor. 

The Buckley Family were among the pioneers of negro 
minstrelsy. Their first appearance was in the Tremont Temple, 
Boston, 1842, under the name of “ Congo Melodists,” and proved 
immensely successful, Subsequently they travelled through 
the south and west, and in 1846 visited England, where they 

erformed successively at Drury-lane and the Princess's 
Theatres. Returning to New York, they located themselves 
in the Chinese Assembly Rooms, where they have since con- 
tinued to produce burlesque operas, and become very popular 
with our citizens. The Buckleys consist of James Backlon the 
father, and three sons—Richard, George Swaine, and Frederick. 
Winnemore was formerly a member of this company, and early 





contributed to its success. They are at present assisted by 
persons of considerable taste and skill, and the entertainments 
which they nightly present attract numerous and respectable 
audiences, 


There are at present a great many companies of negro min- 


strels performing through the country, the most cele rated of 
which are Christy’s, Buckley’s, White’s, Ordway’s, Campbell’s, 
Peel’s, Kunkle’s, and the Empire Band. In fact, minstrels 
has become a permanent institution in our society, 
undoubtedly maintain its position for many years to come, 
There is some truth in the assertion that the music has deterio- 
rated, We find that Miss Nancyism of vulgarity assuming & 
lace in the concert-room among the votaries of burnt cork, 
ones, and banjos, The sickly sentimentality which has of late 
characterised the productions of the majority of these companies, 
as well as the wholesale plagiarism of music now systematically 
pursued, has had the effect of injuring the claims of mins 
to originality. Let us hope that this will not be longer tol 
by the directors of the coloured opera. Instead of adopting 
trashy words to some defunct Scotch or German melody, let the 
aspirants after this species of lyric fame mingle with its origin- 
ators and draw inspiration from a tour through the South and 
West. There is plenty of material to work upon ; and there is 
certainly no scarcity of room for improvement. 


IRELAND’S WELCOME! TO DR. MARK AND HIS 
LITTLE MEN! 
(Extract from Freeman’s Journal, Dublin, Saturday, July 30.) 
Twn thousand echoes ring around 
Hibernia’s sunny land ; 
To welcome to our native shores 
This really splendid Band : 
From stately halls, to lowliest cots, 
From mountain, glen, and park, 
Does Ireland welcome nobly, now, 
The worthy Doctor Mark! 
Ten thousand welcomes ring around 
From every trusty heart ; 
And shall the Harp of Erin fail 
To do its glorious part ? 
No! strike the chords—let dulcet notes 
Arise from Music’s spark ; 
For now a welcome Guest arrives, 
The worthy Doctor Mark! 
Up! then, with laurels bright and green, 
Pluck’d from our Emerald Isle; 
And give them with a generous hand 
And with a loving smile; 

Yes! rally round his welcome form, 
And nobly do it, then, 

A kindly greeting give to all 
His Clever Little Men! 

From childhood’s stage to youth’s fair form 
His little Band appear ; 

And is not Ireland proudly bent 
To welcome them when here? 

Yes! splendid cities, busy towns, 
And one and all will rise, 

To aid the efforts that he makes, 
And crown his enterprise ! 

All cares and troubles he would root 
From off this beauteous earth ; 

All discord he would banish too, 
And harmony bring forth : 

His Little Men and he unite 
To brighten what is dark ; 

Thus we will welcome joyously, 
The worthy Doctor Mark! 

Ten thousand echoes ring around 
Hibernia’s sunny land, 

To welcome to our native shores 
This really splendid band, 

From stately halls to lowliest cots, 
From mountain, glen, and park, 

Does Ireland welcome, nobly, now, 
The worthy Doctor Mark! 
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ROYAL PRINCESS’S THEATRE. 
UNDER THE MANAGEMENT OF MR. CHARLES KEAN. 


O*X Monday, and during the meals, eee ~ pomentet 
Shaks ’s play of THE MERCHAN /ENICE, ylock, Mr. C, Kean ; 
Portia Mrs"G. Kean “Preceded by the new Farce, entitled DYING FOR LOVE. 





OYAL OLYMPIC THEATRE.—On Saturday evening 

next, August 7, the performance will commence with LEADING 
STRINGS. After which BOOTS AT THE SWAN. To conclude with A 
DOUBTFUL VICLORY. Commence at half-past 7. 


REAT NATIONAL STANDARD THEATRE, 
SHOREDITCH.—Proprietor, Mr. Joan Douctass. 

The excitement still continues. Re-engagement of the popular actor Mr. B. 
Webster. First appearance at this theatre of Miss Woolgar, in conjunction with 
Mr. Charles Selby and Miss Mary Keeley, the great artists of the Adelphi Company, 
First night of JANET PRIDE, with all the original effects. On Monday, and 
during the week, the performance will commence with the Adelphi drama of 
JANET PRIDE. Richard Pride (his original character), Mr. B. Webster, sup- 
ported by Mr. Charles Selby, Mr. Bruce Norton, Miss Mary Keeley, and the whole 
strength of the company. To conclude on Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday, 
with the screaming farce of GOOD FOR NOTHING, in which the celebrated 
Miss Woolgar will appear. ‘To conclude on Thursday, Friday, and Saturday, with 
the favourite burletta of THE QUEENSBERRY FETE, in which Mr. B. Webster 
and Miss Woolgar will perform.—No advance in the prices. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Amateur has forgot to send his card. 

Canis.—* Semper damnosi subsiluére canes.” 

Fer.1x.—De triplici timore. 

BiruincHam.—Mendelssohn performed his second pianoforte con- 
certo (in D minor) first at the Birmingham Festival—of 1840, 
if we are not mistaken. 

Inquirer.—WMozart was seven years older than Shelley when he 
died. Shelley was drowned in his 30th year. 

Srrx.—Jacta alea est” (Cesar’s words when he had passed 
the Rubicon) would be an excellent motto. 
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From Birmingham to Hereford is but a step. Those who 
love scenery, English landscape-scenery, should take it per 
coach, by which conveyance nothing escapes them, instead of 
per rail, by which conveyance—besides that it is not half so 
agreeable, in fine sunny August-weather—almost everything 
escapes them. We are forgetting, by the way, that the 
Hereford Festival comes before, not after, the Birmingham 
Festival. N’tmporte. To approach Leeds pleasantly, rather 
than quickly, you must get somehow or other to Birmingham ; 
and this from Hereford can best be done by crossing the 
Malvern Hills. Without stopping for the water cure— 
or for anything but a glass of old Malvern ale (which is 
the beer-cure), a lungs’-full of the breezes, and a peep at 
the valley on either side from the highest peak of the 
clump of hills (which is not very high)—take Worcester (as 
Miss Arabella Goddard, according to Mr. Punch, took 
Ne Plus Ultra), for your hali-way house. Worcester is 
worth a day, and its cathedral by the Severn a peep by moon- 
light. From Worcester to Birmingham, by coach, is another 
charming ride—which having accomplished, on arriving at the 
commercial metropolis of Warwickshire, you will find you 
have come sixty miles out of your way, and been well repaid 
for your trouble. : 

And now at Birmingham, we must begin again at the 
beginning (which comes of giving the biggest Festival pre- 
cedence), and get back to Hereford—since our business is not 
with Birmingham and Mr. Costa, but with the “Three 
Choirs” and Mr. Townshend Smith. A glance at the 
programme will show that the Hereford Festival is to be 
what it has been time out of mind—a little Festival. True 


there are the oratorios in the cathedral, which are invariably 
| delightful ; but in revenge there are those interminable 
| evening concerts in the Shire Hall, which are always a bore. 

Going straight to the cathedral, we first learn that the 
usual service on the Tuesday morning is preliminary to 
all the rest, and that on the present occasion a sermon 
on behalf of the widows and orphans will be preached by the. 
Venerable Archdeacon Waring, whose eloquence we earnestly 
trust may prove as persuasive as that of “Gandelyn of the 
golden tongue.” The musical part of the service, however, 
more immediately concerns ourselves; and this begins with 
Spohr’s overture to Zhe Last Judgment—the first, we 
presume. ‘Then of course we have Tallis’s Suffrages, 
and the Hereford organist’s chant to the Psalms. Afterwards 
follows the Dettingen “Te Deum” of Handel, which, though 
fine, is somewhat worn; while for “ Jubilate” we are advised 
of a new composition by Mr. Townshend Smith. The anthem 
after the third collectis borrowed fromSpohr’s Last Judgment ; 
before the sermon we are to have Mendelssohn’s setting of the 
42nd Psalm (“ As the heart pants”); and after the sermon a 
new anthem by Precentor the Rev. Sir F. A. Gore Ouseley, 
Oxford Musical Professor. On the whole the selection is 
promising. 

On Wednesday morning the oratorio is Zlijah, with the 
contralto part absurdly divided between Miss Lascelles and 
Madame Viardot. Happily the parts for soprano, tenor, 
and bass, are pretty nearly engrossed by Madame Novello, 
Mr. Sims Reeves, and Mr. Weiss. Miss Louisa Vinning, 
Madame Weiss, Mrs. Clare Hepworth, Mr. Montem Smith, 
and Mr. Thomas, it is true, come in for a little bit here and 
there; but the only important pieces not allotted to the 
principal singers are the two quartets, “Cast thy burden 
before the Lord,” and “O come every one that thirsteth.” 

On Thursday morning the programme is out of all 
reasonable proportion. Fancy, reader, a selection from 
Mendelssohn’s Athaliah, the whole of Rossini’s Stabat Mater, 
and the first and second parts of Haydn’s Creation—at a 
sitting! We strongly recommend that the plates be tendered 
at the conclusion of the Stabat Mate. Otherwise the charity 
may suffer—since, after listening to Mendelssohn and 
Rossini, a considerable number of persons may think they 
have heard enough, and so decide upon killing two birds 
with one stone, shirking Papa Haydn and the ladies of the 
“ quéte” at one and the same time. 

On Friday the Messiah brings the musical part of the 
festival to a close. 

The programmes of the evening concerts are of that 
desultory character which foreshadows rather an infliction 
than a pleasure for musical amateurs. At the first concert, 
on Tuesday, the Jupiter symphony and a selection from 
La Clemenza di- Tito are the principal features; at the 
second, on Wednesday, a selection from Lucrezia Borgia 
(Madame Viardot to sing “ Il segreto”), and at the third, on 
Thursday, a selection from Semiramide and the symphony in 
C minor will be the consolations. All the rest is made up 
of odds and ends, just as at the benefit concerts with 
which this Metropolis is deluged in the musical season. 
Mozart and Linley, Mendelssohn and Williams (not “le grand 
Wiliams”), Beethoven and Smith (not Albert Smith), are 
packed nose to nose—the whole presenting an incoherent 
jumble quite as anti-musical as it must be prolix and tire- 
some. How such entertainments can be reconciled with the 
objects and pretensions of great music-meetings, we are at a 
loss to discover. 





We have named all the singers in the course of the fore« 
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going remarks, and it will be perceived there is only one 
alien (Mad. Viardot), among the number. How far this 
may suit “the dlite of the cider counties,” who are as fond 
of Italian music, and with about as good reason, as the 
Welsh landlords of Penillion, remains to be proved. 

The band, too (Mr. H. Blagrove and Mr. Willy first and 
second leaders), is “ British” to a man—which, however, as 
the list for the most part shows excellent names, will be of 
less material consequence. The posts of conductor, organist, 
and pianoforte accompanist, are, as usual, to be dis- 
tributed among the three cathedral organists— Messrs. 
Smith, Amott, and Done (“ Arnott” and “ Dove,” as the 
Morning Post compositors insist upon typically representing 
them). Thus our minds are set at rest about the manner in 
which these important offices will be filled. The Festival 
begins on Tuesday, August 24, and terminates on Friday, 
Aug. 27, with a dress ball in the Shire Hall, according to 
custom immemorial. Head’s Library will, as before, con- 
stitute head quarters for inquiries. Such of our readers, 
therefore, as wish to know more about the Hereford Festival 
for 1858, may on that head be referred to Mr. Head. 








Tr any one of ourreadersisaddicted to the foul and detestable 
vice of smoking, he has assuredly, in the course of his debased 
life, been troubled by a contumacious cigar. Having smoked 
this cigar in the street on his road to the domicile of a 
maiden aunt, who loathes tobacco (and all vegetable produce 
by which it is imitated), and being, moreover, of an economical 
turn, he tries to extinguish the instrument of his mean 
delight, that he may put it in his waistcoat with a view to 
future enjoyment. He thrusts it against the door-post, at 
every variety of angle from bold 90 to insidious 45. But 
the bright spark that illumines its life will not be extin- 
guished, repeated collisions seeming rather to increase the 
brightness of its glow. 

There are human beings whose nature is closely akin to 
that of the contumacious cigar. Whatever befals them, 
they are determined that their little spark of notoriety shall 
not be put out. Demosthenes may thunder against them, 
Heraclitus may weep over them, Democritus may laugh at 
them, but when the thunder has died away, the tear has 
dried up, and the laugh has subsided, their existence will 
still be manifest in the shape of—one word more. 

Sensible persons, who treasure up in their memories every 
word that appears in the Musical World, as so much intel- 
lectual gold, will recollect the avowal made in our last 
number, that we had not been to hear one Mr. Abel 
Matthews repeat Paradise Lost from memory, on the pre- 
ceding Tuesday, and the declaration that nothing should 
ever make us submit to an infliction so terrible. But 
though we escaped the impending calamity, we perceive, by the 
daily papers, that some of our contemporaries, urged by a sense 
of duty worthy of thelate Duke of Wellington, were not equally 
blessed. Several unhappy persons connected with the public 
— actually did hear the delivery of Paradise Lost, and 

y them the world is informed that the dulness endured 
was even greater than the dulness anticipated, and that the 
assembled audience was scanty beyond precedent. We must 
add that our contemporaries, not maintaining that uniform 
gravity by which we are distinguished, have consoled them- 
selves for the Miltonian torture by making the whole 
exhibition a subject for pleasantry. 

Now, nine men out of ten on finding that their efforts to 





attract the public had proved utterly abortive, and that the 
only fame consequent on their exertions arose from the mirth 
created at their expense, would have quietly retired, and given 
their thoughts a new direction. Notso Mr. Abel Matthews. 
Finding himself famous somehow or other, he is determined 
to remain so, and he accordingly writes a letter to the Times, 
in reply to the statement of facts, that appear in that 
journal. 

That the audience was “absurdly small” he does not deny ; 
but he complains that no mention is made of the “heavy 
and ceaseless rain and reverberating echoes of the spacious 
hall.” 

Now don’t drain yourself, good Mr. Abel Matthews. 
Rain will, of course, have its effect in thinning an audience, 
but to that effect there is a limit, and no theory of “ cat-and- 
dog” showers will account for the exceeding scantiness 
of your hearers on that luckless Tuesday. There may, 
possibly, be something in the “reverberating echoes” 
for echoes repeat the utterances of the human voice, and even 
the most courageous would shrink from the prospect of 
hearing half-a-dozen Lost Paradises* all at once. ,Such a 
frightful combination would recall to mind that fabulous 
9th of November, recorded in an old comic song, when there 
were “Four and twenty Lord Mayors’ shows all of a row.” 

A certain melancholy in the countenance of Mr. Abel 
Matthews was noted by the Times, and kindly interpreted 
as the indication of a be-Miltoned mind. But Mr. Abel 
Matthews explains that the huge load upon his memory is by 
no means the result of painful labour, but, on the contrary, 
was brought together in the course of light and agreeable 
recreation. “An hour nightly for nine months (amid nume- 
rous avocations) easily sufficed him to master this poem.” 

Good heavens!—how minute and sudden is our information 
on the subject of Mr. Abel Matthews. Three weeks ago we 
had never heard of Mr. Abel Matthews, and now we know 
how that gentleman has spent his evenings for nine whole 
months. We actually know more about Mr. Abel Matthews 
than about ourselves. How have we passed our evenings 
during any successive nine months since our first birthday ? 
Really we can’t say, and yet “Mason on Self-knowledge” is 
our favourite work. 

Mr. Abel Matthews concludes his epistle with a challenge 
to any fellow-enthusiast, to test his proficiency, not 
only in Paradise Lost, but also in Cowper's Eapostulation. 
The party who accepts the challenge is to read lines 
singly and at random from the poems in question, and Mr. 
Abel Matthews will, from memory alone, continuously 
follow on, without pause or hesitation. “Now, if any of 
your criticising friends will cap this, I will hide my 
diminished head.” Thus says Mr. Abel Matthews to the 
Times. 

Any one would-imagine from this that the “ criticising 
friends” had doubted Mr. Abel Matthews’s power of 
memory, and that he had therefore hit upon a new 
expedient for resolving their doubts. “Will any cap 
this?” says he. Nobody wants to cap it, though 
some persons, no doubt, would have no objection to bonnet 
it. The critics simply hinted that the'manner in which 
Mr. Abel Matthews displays his memory, renders the gift a 
tremendous “bore.” By showing that he knows Cowper 
as well as Milton, he only proves that his power of “ boredom” 
is greater than had been imagined. 





* The critical reader will excuse this inversion. One cannot say 
Paradise Losts.—ED, M. W. 
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THE PHILHARMONIC DIRECTORS FOR 1858-9, 
G. F. Anderson, Esq. 
F. B. Jewson, Esq. 
G. E, Griffin, Esq. 
(To be continued in our next.) 





HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 


On Saturday Don Giovanni was given for the last time this 
season. 

On Monday, Lucrezia Borgia, and on Tuesday, 1 Trovatore. 
Madlle. Titiens made her last appearance on Tues ay, and was 
féted with more than the usual honours, 

On Wednesday, Don Pasquale, with the last scene from Cene- 
yentola, Alboni singing the /argo and rondo from Rossini’s opera 
magnificently. 

On Thursday, La Zingara, with the last scene from J Martiri 
for Madlle. Piccolomini and Signor Giuglini. 

Last night, Za Figlia del Reggimento. Madlle. Boschetti has 
appeared every evening. 

o-night La Traviata will bring the extra season to a 
termination. 








ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA. 


HeErowp’s famee is not likely to prove an acquisition to the 
repertory of the Royal Italian Opera. Although brought out 
with extreme carefulness and splendour, its success on the first 
night, Thursday, was by no means decided. The solitary 
encore of the evening was bestowed on the overture, after 
which there was but little applause for the music, and 
there were no recalls. The performance, indeed, can hardly 
be termed a fiasco ; but the opera certainly created no excite- 
ment, and the general impression at the conclusion was one of 
disappointment. It was hardly wise to produce Zampa directly 
in the wake of Don Giovanni. Comparisons are inevitable, and 
which of the two operas suffers it is needless to insist. Zampa, 
in fact, is a sort of parody of Don Juan, and, like the original, 
with a stone statue for his Nemesis. The subjects of the two 
operas are differently treated, but the heroes of both are reckless 
and daring, submitted to supernatural influences, and brought 
to perdition by the same means. There is no ghost-music in 
Zampa, since the statue does not speak, and the incidental 
music, when the statue appears or makes a motion, is of the 
pure melodramatic order. Hérold was most happy when 
attempting least. His natural flight was that of the thrush; 
when he endeavours to rise with the lark, or soar with the 
—— his pinions droop and he falls to the ground. The 
lighter portions of the music of Zampa are melodious 
and graceful, and in several instances original and beautiful. 
At present, however, we must confine such brief remarks as 
space will allow to the performance—observing, en passant, that 

ampa@ 1s nota new opera, but one which for nearly thirty 
years has been stamped with the approving verdict of musical 
Europe.* 





* With this in view, it is curious (to say theleast) to find a contem- 
porary thus summarily disposing of Zampa, as though it were an opera 
by Mr. Balfe, or some living and active composer, now produced for the 
first time :— 

“The music is entirely in the modern French style, containing some 
dramatic and effective concerted pieces and a few graceful and melo- 
dious airs; but the orchestral accompaniments are so noisy that the 
ear is absolutely stunned with the incessant beating of the great drum, 
clashing of cymbals, and braying of ophicleides and trombones; and 
the airs, whatever may be their subjects, are in such dancing measures 


that they are like the music of a ballet rather than of an opera, This 

ae Veli. nan a4 we regard its subject or its music, is far from 
of distinguished merit ; but still (as we haye said 

worse things better received.” . sateneens 


Luisa Miller, half a do th i : 
wee a Marth: to wit} zen other operas of Signor Verdi, and Herr 








The cast of the dramatis persone was as follows :— 


Camilla oa oe ne 199 eo Madlle. Parepa, 
Rita see eee vee eee Mad. Didieé, 
Zampa eee eee ee ee ee Sig. Tamberlik. 
Alphonso eee oe one aoe eee Sig. Baraldi. 
Dandolo__.., see on oe wee Sig, Ronconi. 
Daniel ‘ os see oes ». Sig. Tagliafico, 


Chief Corsair vy ons Sig. Pierini. 

Madlle. Parepa appeared last season as Elvira in the Puri- 
tant, without producing any effect. Her second essay on the 
present occasion was not happier. There is nothing to say 
against her voice, and but little against her singing; 
but the misfortune is that neither leaves any impression. 
Madlle. Parepa, as visitors to the Crystal Palace know, is a very 
good concert-singer; but on the stage she is a nonentity, The 
music of Zampa does not suit Sig. Tamberlik so well as that of the 
great opera seria of his country, in which he is so accomplished 
a proficient. It is arduous and fatiguing, without often bein, 
effective. Nevertheless Sig. Tamberlik, who looked and actec 
the part of the libertine corsair capitally, exhibited his accus- 
tomed zeal, and in the scena where he recounts his amours, in 
the two barcaroles, and in several other instances, his singin 
was admirable. Sig, Neri Baraldi, in Alphonso, display 
the same qualities as Sig. Neri Baraldi in Lorenzo, and 
Sig. Neri Baraldi in Gennaro. Mad, Nantier-Didiée’s 
Rita (Camilla’s attendant) was perfect. Sig. Tagliafico’s 
Daniel (Rita’s husband and Zampa’s confidant), unique, and 
Sig. Ronconi’s Dandolo (the bellman), incomparable. The 
comic trio and duet cum trio (Acts 1 and 2), in which these 
three artists were engaged, charmed alike by the beauty of the 
music and the exquisite humour of the performers. Ronconi’s 
assumption of fright in the first scene, when Dandolo has 
encountered Zampa, was in his raciest manner; and the florid 
execution of Mad. Didiée, in the trio above-mentioned, was so 
excellent as to make us long to hear her sing the music of 
Isabella, in Rossini’s Italiana. It is our conviction that only 
half the talent possessed by this lady is recognised by the 

ublic. 

‘ The “triumph” of the evening, as we have hinted, was gained 
by the band, in the overture, which was never more superbly 
executed. It is not often that the orchestra snatches laurels 
from the vocalists; but, for once, Mr. Costa’s pet regiment 
carried everything before it; and this supremacy the instru- 
mental performers seemed desirous of maintaining all the 
evening, for at times they played so loud (Hérold having 
supplied them with ample opportunities), that, although the 
lips of the singers were seen to move, and their mouths to open, 
not a sound they uttered could be distinguished. It should be 
remembered that Zampa was composed for the Opé6ra-Comique, 
and that the band of the Opéra-Comique is not the band of the 
Royal Italian Opera. 

The mise-en-sceéne was complete and splendid; but there was 
only one new tableau—that of the second act, in which Mount 
Etna rears it smoking crest from the other side of the sea-shore, 
This one, however, was “ beautiful exceedingly”—a host in itself. 
The costumes were all that could be wished; but the incidental 
ballet might have been both graced and improved by the 
presence of Madlle. Zina Richard. 

On Saturday, Don Giovanni was given for the second, and 
on Tuesday for the third time. Zampa was produced on 
Thursday. 

To-night, Martha will be repeated, and on Monday Don 
Giovanni for the last extra performance—dpropos of which 
occasion we shall have some further remarks to offer about the 
aergaeanal of Mozart’s chef-d’euvre at the Royal Italian 

pera. 





Mr. anp Mrs. Howarp Pavt opened" their clever enter- 
tainment, “ Patchwork,” on Monday last, at the Egyptian 
Hall. The houses have been excellent during the week, and, 
judging from the enthusiasm of the audience, we have no 
doubt but when the weather is cooler and the nights draw 
in, that “ Patchwork” will be one of the fashionable amuse- 
ments of the metropolis, 
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CRYSTAL PALACE. 


Tux second of Mr. Benedict’s “ Festival Concerts” took place 
on Friday, the 30th ult., and attracted an immense concourse. 
The following was the programme :— 

Part I.—Overture (Guillaume Tell)—Rossini. Motet, “ Salvum fac 
Regem”’—Dr. Loewe. Aria, ‘Dove sono,” Madame Weiss—Mozart. 
Martin Luther’s Hymn, Mr. Sims Reevesand Chorus. Air (The Crown 
Diamonds), Miss Louisa Pyne—Auber. Choral Fantasia, pianoforte, 
Miss Arabella Goddard—Beethoven, Ballad, ‘“‘ Who shall be fairest ?” 
Mr. Sims Reeves—Frank Mori. Quartet, ‘“ Alziam gli evviva” 
(Euryanthe), Madame Rudersdorff, Miss Stabbach, Mr. Wilbye Cooper, 
and Mr, Weiss—C. M. von Weber. ‘The Music to Shakspere’s 
Macbeth, solos Miss Stabbach, Madame Weiss, Mr. Wilbye Cooper, 
and Mr. Weiss—Matthew Locke. 


Pant IJ.—Triumphal March (Macbeth)—Benedict. Air, “ Robert, 
toi que j’aime,” Madame Rudersdorff— Meyerbeer. Duet, with chorus, 
“To arms,” “ Britons strike home,” Mr. Sims Reeves and Mr. Weiss— 
Purcell. Prayer (Mosé)—Rossini. Song, “ Where the bee sucks,” 
Miss Stabbach—Arne. Air, “Rage thou angry storm,” Mr. Weiss— 
Benedict. Duet on Themes from the Huguenots, two pianofortes, 
Miss Arabella Goddard and M. Benedict—Osborne. Serenade, “ Blest 
be the home”—Benedict. Hebrew Morning Hymn—Méhul. 


The chorus and band, as before, numbered nearly one thousand 
singers and players. To those in the immediate neighbourhood 
of the orchestra the performance of Rossini’s overture seemed 
extremely brilliant. To those on the verge of the reserve seats 
it was less effective ; and to the mere auditors, beyond the magic 
circle, the effect was lessened in the direct ratio of the 
distance. The central transept, as at present constituted, is 
much too large for any musical exhibition. If too spacious 
for Mr. Costa and his three thousand, much more for 
Mr, Benedict and his one thousand. Little need be said of Dr. 
Loewe’s motet, and little of the air from Figaro, which, no fault 
of Madame Weiss, was hardly audible beyond the reserved 
seats. Martin Luther’s Hymn fared better. The Hymn, or 
Chorale, was arranged asa solo and chorus; the solo taken by 
Mr. Sims Reeves ; Mr. Best at the organ. The tempo was far too 
slow. Mr. Sims Reeves would have preferred Exeter Hall for 
his arena. Nevertheless, his voice penetrated even beyond 
the central transept, more especially when he sang the 
high A, which is not set down. The Choral Fantasia 
suffered from one or two evitable causes. The chorus was 
not steady, nor the band either. Those, however, near 
enough to hear the pianoforte were in raptures with Miss 
Arabella Goddard's performance. Mr. Sims Reeves was encored 
in Mr. Frank Mori’s very engaging ballad “ Who shall be fairest ?” 
An encore was also awarded to the prayer from Mosé in Egitto, 
which was extremely well sung. The music from Macbeth was, 
on the whole, admirably given. The pianoforte duets, although 
scarcely suitable to such an arena as the Handel Festival Orches- 
tra, was so brilliantly executed by Miss Arabella Goddard and 
Mr. Benedict, as to elicit enthusiastic plaudits. Ina concert-room 
of more modest proportions it would have created a furore, as an 
intelligent contemporary justly remarks. 

The whole performance was admirably conducted by Mr. 
Benedict, who, by the way, exhibited unwarrantable reserve 
with regard to his own contributions to the programme, the 
charming serenade from the Gipsy’s Warning, the vigorous air 
from the same opera, and the characteristic march from Macbeth, 
being by no means enough to satisfy the admirers of his talent 
asa composer. 

On Wednesday the children of the Metropolitan Charity 
Schools, to the number of 4,600, assembled in the “ Handel 
Festival Orchestra,” and gave a performance sui generis. The 
following was the programme :— 

Part I.—Voluntary on the Organ. Oldj100th Psalm—Martin Luther. 
118th Psalm (Anniversary)—Ganthany. Chorale (Luther’s Hymn)— 
Trumpet obbligato, Mr. Haupt—Luther. 

Part II.—Voluntary on the Organ. 119th'Psalm («London New”)— 
Dr. Croft. 104th Psalm (‘‘ Hanover”’)—Handel or Croft. The National 
Anthem, John Bull. 

The singing was, for the most part, admirable, the precision 
and unanimity of the children being extraordinary, A note ap. 


ended to the programme advised the audience that “the sing- 
ing of the children was not intended asa musical display, but rather 
as a performance of simple psalmody.” No such extenuation, 
however, was necessary. The voices of the youthful choristers 
sounded clear, fresh, and powerful. Nothing, in short, could 
be more agreeable to the ear. 


and repeated. The emphatic manner in which the lines— 


‘“‘ Scatter her enemies 
And make them fall” 


were given, created an immense effect. Mr. heners A Cooper 
played “Worthy is the Lamb,” and the “Hallelujah” chorus 
from the Messiah, on the organ, magnificently, besides accom- 
panying all the Psalms in a masterly manner. On the whole, 
the concert was in the highest degree satisfactory, the only 
fault found being the extreme brevity of the selection—the 
first time, we believe, such a charge was ever brought 
against a musical entertainment. The success of this moeine 
was not inferior to that of the meeting of the Nationa 
Schools, or that of the Tonic Sol-fa Association. Such exhi- 
bitions are peculiarly suited to the Crystal Palace, The number 
assembled on Wednesday amounted to upwards of 27,000. 

To Mr. Bowley, the general manager, the highest credit is due 
for the admirable manner in which all the arrangements were 
carried out. 


PEL FAUSTISSIMO GIORNO ONOMASTICO 


DI 
MARIO. 
BRINDISI. 
Nell’ onda semina 
Tempo e parole, 





Quetta che m’ agita 
Non é follia, 


The National Anthem was encored in a tumult of applause, - 


Ma 8 lena eterea Chi crede aggiungere 

Che Apol m’ invia, Splendore al Sole. 
Afin che tessere Quindi la Cetera 

Al Dio del canto, Che il merto canta, 


Giulivo un Brindisi 
I m’ abbia il vanto. 

All’ alma angelica 
E nobil core, 

Al genio Italico 
Dell’ arte onore: 

A! Cigno armonico, 
Che qual Sirena, 
Inebbria d’ estasi 
Se appare in scena: 

Al? Uom magnanimo 
Che un Dio simiglia, 
Mentr’ & del secolo 
La maraviglia : 

All? Angiol prodigo 
Benefattore, 

Di afflitti e poveri 
Consolatore. 

Ben’ arduo incarico 
To sosterrei, 

Se d’ Esso i meriti 
Pinger vorrei ; 

Ma Fama intendere 
Gid fé suoi fasti,., 
Si noma Mario 
EB cid yi basti. 


Al suol rimangasi, 
O vada infranta. 

Sol voti fervidi 
Di lode invece, 

Al ciel yo’ porgere 
Con umil prece. 

Onde un sol giubilo 
Tua vita sia, 

Dell’ alma Grurra 
In compagnia. 

La figlie angeliche 
Col lor sorriso, 

Le gioje dianti 
Del paradiso. 

Tl nappo or colmisi 
Di buon liquore, 
E a Grannt libisi 
Con vivo amore. 

Di evviva l’ Etere 
Poscia si assordi ; 
E con melodici 
Festanti accordi, 

In dolce mormoro 
Dal cavo speco, 
Gentile il Brindisi 
Ripeta I’ Eco. 


In segno di affettuosa stima, 
Londra, li 24 Giugno, 1858. Lorenzo MonTERasgt, 





Mr. Henry Lesuir’s “Jupiru.”—A full band rehearsal of 
Mr. Henry Leslie’s new oratorio, Judith, will take place on 
Monday, at the Hanover-square Rooms, on which occasion, we 
understand, Mr. Costa’s new serenata, The Dream, will also be 
tried. 

SrockHotm.—A new symphony by Lindblatt was performed 
a short time since, and it is expected that another composition 
by the same master, entitled The Dreamer, will be produced 





| before the end of the season. 
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DEATH OF M. ALEXIS SOYER. 


A REAL benefactor to the human race has passed away 
Alexis Soyer, the most celebrated gastronomist and cutsinier 
of this or any age, has quitted the scene almost without a 
warning. He expired at his residence, at St. John’s Wood, 
on Thursday, after a few hours’ illness. M. Soyer will be 
universally regretted. No man without his own circle 
was ever more esteemed and respected ; no man within 
it more beloved. In his public relations his place 
can hardly be filled. He was the true political economist 
who practically showed how, by the aid of science, 
an immense saving might be effected in the most important 
branch of military expenditure. It is well to know that such 
a man has not bequeathed a name merely to posterity. The 
fruits of his discoveries and investigations have not departed 
with him. His system of gastronomy will prove more bene- 
ficial to mankind than many a deeper science or more 
brilliant art, and perhaps the name of Alexis Soyer will find a 
place, not unworthily, in the roll of fame with the Harveys 
and Jenners of modern time. 


THE DIAPASON. 

Tax Minister of State, in France, has just issued the follow- 
ing notice :— 

“* Whereas the continually increasing elevation of the diapason is 
attended with many inconveniences affecting equally musical com- 
posers, artists, and manufacturers of musical instruments ; 

“ And whereas the difference existing between the diapasons of diffe- 
rent countries, musical establishments, and factories of musical instru- 
ments, is a constant source of embarrassment for concerted music, and 
of difficulties in commercial transactions ; 

“On the report of the Secretary-General, it is resolved :—Article 1. 
That a Commission be appointed by the Ministry of State to determine 
the means of establishing in France a uniform musical diapason, of 
selecting some sonorous standard which may serve as an invariable 
type, and of pointing out the measures to be taken for assuring its 
adoption and preservation. 

“Article 2, That this Commission be composed of the gentlemen 
whose names follow :—MM. Pelletier, Secretary General in the Ministry 
of State, president; Auber, director of the Imperial Conservatory 
of Music and Declamation, and Member of the Institute; Berlioz, 
Member of the Institute ; Despretz, Member ef the Academy of 
Sciences, and Professor of Physics in the Faculty of Sciences ; Doucet 
(Camille), Chief of the Department of Theatres ; Halévy (F.), Member of 
the Institute, and Perpetual Secretary of the Academy of Fine Arts; 
Lissajous, Professor of Physics in the Lycée Saint-Louis, and Member 
of the Society for the Encouragement of National Industry; Mélinet, 
General of Division, charged with the organization of military bands ; 
Meyerbeer, Member of the Institute; Monnais (Edouard), Imperial 
Commissary, attached to the Lyrical Theatres and the Conservatory ; 
Rossini, Member of the Institute; Thomas (Ambrose), Member of 
the Institute. 

“ Article 3. That M. Edouard Monnais shall discharge the duties of 
Secretary to the Commission. 

“Article 4. That the Secretary General be charged with the 
execution of the present decree. 

“ Paris, the 17th July, 1858,” 

“We have perfectly concurred,” says La Révue et Gazette 


Musicale,“ in the decision just taken by his Excellency the 


Minister of State, and the utility of which cannot be seriously 
contested by anyone. All the questions relating to the diapason 
have been amply discussed in our columns. In 1855, the year of 
the Great French Exhibition, when a paper by M. Lissajous 
called the attention of artists, scholars, and amateurs to the 
subject, we were among the first to discuss it in an article 
entitled, Le Diapason normal et les ténors, pointing out what, in 
our opinion, were the strong and weak points of the learned 
professor’s doctrine. In 1856, we returned to the subject, and 
dwelt upon the inconvenience of a variety of diapasons for 
every one endeavouring to combine large masses of instru- 
mentalists, Lastly, in the course of the same year, M, Adrien 





de la Fage published in our columns his remarkable 
series of articles, De /’wnité tonique, ow de la Fixation d’un 
diapason universe’. Our opinion is, therefore, well known, and 
we have, at present, nothing to add to the consideration on 
which it is founded. We shall be happy to chronicle the results 
obtained by the Commission just named, It has already met 
twice, to arrange its plan of action, which the holidays will soon 
oblige it to suspend ; but, in the interim, useful information will 
be collected in France and abroad, so that the problem may be 
solved with as little delay as possible. 

“This high Commission, let us hope,” says Le Ménestrel, “will 
not be called on to discuss the maintenance of the present dia- 
pason, which is about to be put 6n its trial, but to come to some 
understanding as to the reasonable basis by which it must be 
regulated, in order to render the voice its former longevity, with- 
out interfering too much with the existing sonority of instru- 
ments. With regard to the latter point, it is to be regretted 
that some musical instrument makers and instrumentalists of 
merit, as well as several of the oldest members of the lyric 
stages, such as MM. Duprez and Levasseur, were not called 
upon to give their opinions on the projected reform. It is to be 
apuued also, if we may be allowed to revert to our idea of a 
European —— that the Commission charged with the task 
of judging and reforming the diapason, has not been endowed 
with a semi-national character. Representatives of Germany, 
Italy, and England, such as M. Fétis for Belgium, would have 
consolidated the work of regeneration by generalising it.a little 
everywhere ; this isa most important matter, for our singers, 
like those of Italy, are spread, so to say, over the whole surface 
of the globe. Now let us take the case of a tenor and bass, 
accustomed to sing in France, half-a-tone lower : “ Les chevaliers 
de ma patrie,” or, “Simon la mort!” On crossing the Rhine or 
the Straits of Dover, they find themselves struggling with an 
orchestra which employs a system of sonority completely 
strange to them, with a diapason which has become an impossi- 
bility for their voices : Robert can no longer reach the height of 
his “patrie,” while Bertram meets death half a tone too soon. 

“If we are well-imformed, the Minister of State has already 
directed his attention to this primordial difficulty, and it is said 
he intends communicating officially with the musical celebrities 
of neighbouring countries, But why should this first step pre- 
vent the personal attendance in the Diapason Commission of 
M. Mercadante, for instance, as the representative of musical 
Italy, in his capacity of director of the Conservatory of N: agles 
of M. Benedict, in nearly the same character, for England; of 
MM. Marschner and Liszt, as representing Germany with our 
celebrated master, Meyerbeer; of M. Fétis, already mentioned, 
for Belgium, and lastly, of General Andrew Sabouroff, the suc- 
cessor of M. Guédéonoff, who would represent the —s 
theatres of Russia, as General Mellinet does the military bands 
of France? All this is a mere observation which we submit to 
the enlightened solicitude of the Minister of State, who, we 
repeat, has taken with regard to the diapason a step for which 
the whole musical world ought to thank Sen. 

“Tn fact there is a greater scarcity of vocalists with voices in 
our theatres every day. It was time to put a stop to this state 
of things. It has been demonstrated that the diapason of Gluck 
was nearly a tone lower than that of the present day. Our 
illustrious maestro, Rossini, told us, a few days since, that since 
1823, the diapason had been raised half-a-tone, so that he himself 
could not tell in what key his works are now executed. 

“Tt is not long since, in France, the diapason of the Salle 
Feydeau was believed to be higher than that of the Grand- 
Opéra, which exerted itself to the utmost to surpass its rival. 

e know that certain instruments have a great deal to do with 
this ambition of the diapason to rise—no matter at what sacrifice. 
The piano, for instance, gains greatly in sonority from being 
tuned at the highest diapason. What is the general consequence 
of this in our saloons? A great many singers refuse to be 
accompanied on a piano called a ‘piano d’exécution,’ while, in 
other cases, instrumentalists cannot manage with ers is 
pianos. As we perceive, this is an important question, not only 
of sonority, but, also, of manufacture, for most of our orchestral 
instruments would have to be reconstructed on a new plan. It 
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is for this reason that it would be useful to nominate some of 
our principal musical instrument-makers to the Diapason 
Commission. 

“ Besides, when we have arrived at a cordial understanding 

as to the number of vibrations allowed for the standard dia- 

ason, we must proceed to the manufacture of the diapason 
itself, and, on this head, we express a wish that, like the money 
struck in the name of the State, the diapason, in its modest 
sphere, should be established and manufactured under the 
auspices of the Conservatory. Without this, there will be no 
unity of vibrations, both on account of bad metal, and want of 
finish in the work. Left to competition, the same will be true 
of the diapason as of the metrometer ; it will always be faulty. 
Both of these regulating instruments ought to be issued 
Officially from the Conservatory, if not remain its exclusive 
property: they would thus be established on the best foundation, 
under circumstances which would render them most accessible 
to all. The Conservatory might find in this plan a perfectly 
natural subvention, which would assist in founding new scholar- 
ships, or, at least, in ameliorating its annual income. This is 
another suggestion which we submit to the consideration of the 
Minister of State, under whose direct control our Imperial Con- 
servatory of Musical Declamation stands. 

“We cannot terminate without addressing an humble peti- 
tion to the celebrated composers summoned to take part in the 
Diapason Committee. It depends more particularly on them 
whether the diapason is reduced to its starting point, not only 
materially, but practically, by the manner in which they write 
their future compositions. Even if the Commission were to 
lower the diapason a tone, nothing would be gained, if our com- 
posers perpetuated their present mode of writing. It is they, 
perhaps, more than the instruments, who have contributed to 
raise the diapason. If singers’ voices are not more seriously 
considered by the very persons who obtain their effects from 
them ; if our lyric musicians cannot, by a greater vocal temper- 
ance, and a deeper study of the capacities of voices, insert the 
new, we mean the old, diapason, the Commission will have lost 
its time. This would be a most deplorable fact. In the name, 
therefore, of the vocal art, the last vestiges of which threaten 
to disappear, we call upon composers to render the certified 
diapason an actual truth.” 





CHURCH MUSIC. 
(From Dwight’s Journal of Music.) 

THE old question, what is the best use to be made of music as an 
element in public worship, still comes back upon us. We have several 
times endeavoured to convey our ideas, and have given hints which we 
thought practical. If there is truth in them, they will bear repeating ; 
and we will endeavour briefly to re-state them now. We limit the 
problem, for the present, to the prevailing so-called Congregational 
modes of worship, leaving aside those forms and “ services” of music 
which are dictated by the peculiar creed and discipline of sects. The 
present evil lies in the overwhelming deluge of stale, soulless and unpro- 
fitable psalmody ; in the perpetual multiplication of mere psalm-tunes, 
a multiplication yielding no new fruit, no live additions to our stock 
of sacred song, but only everlasting variations, purely mechanical, upon 
one short form, whose capabilities were long ago exhausted. ‘The 
cause lies in the two demands, for simplicity and for novelty. Now we 
believe in an immense reduction and thinning out, instead of the fur- 
ther multiplication, of these monstrous and absurd crops of weeds. We 
think a few plain old tunes, or chorals, of the most solid, time-tried 
and familiar, such as ail, or nearly all, may learn to sing, to be far 
more edifying than this perpetual striving after variety and novelty, 
and never finding it. Three things seem to us to include what is soil 
practicable and really desirable for music in most of our worshipping 
assemblies, 

_1, As the simplest thing, and the foundation of the whole, and as a 
direct act of religious utterance through music in which all may take 
part, we would have in every service at least one plain Choral,—simple, 
grand, time-hallowed, familiar, sung in unison or harmony by all of 
the congregation who can sing. These should be few; since repetition 
here is no monotony ; a worshipping assembly joins in “ Old Hundred,” 
with the same ever new interest and fervour, that a social circle breaks 
up with the joining hands and “Auld Lang Syne.” Musical novelty 
or variety is not the object here; but the renewal of an inspiring and 





time-hallowed custom. Hence we have said that a dozen good old tunes 
are better than books-full of new psalmody; not meaning to condemn 
all the new things in this shape, of course; but simply to suggest that 
an essential charm and virtue of this branch of religious music resides 
in the very fact that the tunes sung are few, familiar, oft-repeated, and 
fraught with venerable associations. The older these chorals the better ; 
for then the sound thereof links the present with the earliest centuries 
of Christianity, and inspires a feeling of the identity and oneness of 
humanity throughout all the stages of its development in history. In 
the simplicity and grandeur of the thing would consist its ever-renewed 
novelty. 

2. Music of a more artistic quality, designed to influence our hearts 
and minds, to meet and sympathise with our holier aspirations and 
emotions, and conspire with our good thoughts as Nature’s beauty and 
sublimity conspire with them; music in which the unskilled many 
cannot take part, as a direct and outward act, but in which competent 
persons minister to deep and real wants of all. First, under this head, 
comes singing by a small trained choir, of artists—artists at least in 
spirit and in feeling, in general culture and refinement,—of pieces of a 
more artistic character, whose beauty and deep sentiment should 
penetrate the souls of listeners. For this what better than extracts 
from the masses of Mozart and others? We might also mention 
many admirable motets, hymns by Marcello, quartets, trios, &c., from 
Mendelssohn’s Elijah, or St. Paul, or from his admirable psalms—much 
of the old Church of England service, &. There is no lack of good 
compositions for the purpose, if choirs will but cultivate acquaintance 
with them, instead of ringing everlasting changes on the short form of 
a psalm-tune, Psalm-tunes and waltzes are subject to the same 
fatality in regard to indefinite multiplication; beyond a certain number 
they will sound all alike. Above all, we would repeat our recommenda- 
tion of the chorals of Bach. These unite the soul and essence of the 
plain-song of the people, with the perfection of artistic treatment. 
Bach has so admirably harmonised these old tunes for four voices, that 
they have, when well performed, a beauty and a meaning that is 
inexhaustible and always fresh. These should be sung by a trained 
choir, the larger the better; but their beauty is intrinsic, in the 
harmony itself, and not dependent upon mere mass for effect, so that a 
simple quartet choir may sing them to advantage. 

3. Organ voluntaries, fugues, &c. of the highest and noblest kind :— 
music, which shall pervade the place as with a holier atmosphere, 
mingling with the soul’s silent, heavenly occupation, charming the 
thoughts upward, as by a sort of spiral Jacob’s Ladder of the Fugue, to 
heaverlier and purer states, to rapt and full communion with the 
Infinite. This, if it be ¢rue organ music, ministers to the religious 
sentiment in the same way that the choir does; and better, since such 
music is more impersonal, less narrowed by the idea of persons singing ; 
or of thoughts and statements sung. Pure instrumental music always 
gains upon the preferences of those in whom a real love, of music is 
awakened. Of course an orchestra might render a like service, were it 
not attended with such difficultiesasto make it impracticable, exceptin the 
case of great religious festivals; of which our oratorios suggest s type. 





A FematE VIoLinist — (From Punch).—We have heard Madlle. 
Humler. She plays on the violin with a most charming grace. We 
split a spotless pair of gloves (lavender—4s. 3d.) in applauding her. 
It was more than we could do to keep our hands ~~) and yet it is 
not once in a hundred weeks that we do applaud. The temptation 
occurs so seldom. Madlle. Humler must send us the address of her 
gantier ; for, listening to her we became reckless. She made that 
stupid-looking bit of wood appeal, cry, laugh, whisper, scream, fall on 
its knees, tumble head over heels, sing, talk, persuade, charm, convince, 
make love, do everything that man and woman generally do, and 
generally do most indifferently. Mademoiselle has no need to talk to 
express her thoughts. The violin is her conversation. It talks and 
sings at the same time, your ears all the while being held, as by a 
loving hand, to catch every little touching word. She is an instru- 
mental Bosio, warbling just as sweetly with her fiddlestick, that seems 
to have a voice in it. We heard Mr. Distin (a great trumpet in his 
way) loudly apostrophise her as a “female Paganini.” More than 
Paganini, she pleases as well as astonishes. ith her it is not 
merely tours de force, but tours de plaisir, @extase, de larmes, de 
délire, de Septitme Paradis,—so to speak, in a musico-fanatico style. 
On most occasions we would rather walk over several muddy 
crossings to avoid hearing the violin, against which our excoriated ear 
cherishes a most hearty hatred: but to hear Madlle. Humler, we would 
wadeany day through a Novemberish depth of mud to pay aural 
homage to the eloquent music she has the power of extracting from 
that instrument of torture. 
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Paris.—At the Opéra-Comique, Grétry’s comic opera, Les 
Méprises par Ressemblance, has been revived. This comédie a 
ariettes, as it is entitled by the Revue et Gazette Musicale, was 
brought out at Fontainebleau, before the Court, November 7th, 
1786, and was introduced to the Parisian public on the 16th of 
the same month. It was very favourably received. Six years 
later, in 1792, when public opinion had declared in strong terms 
that the incidents of the libretto were not well adapted to music, 
the Méprises par Ressemblance was translated from an opera 
into a comedy, and produced at the Thédtre du Marais, and 
subsequently at the ThéAtre Montansier, under the name of 
Les Deux Grenadiers ; ou les Quiproquos. This version of the 
original work held possession of the stage for more than thirty 
years. The Opéra-Comique restored the music in 1822, since 
which time it has not been performed in Paris. Its pre- 
sent production, if not likely to make the fortune of the 
theatre, will serve in the character of a novelty, of which the 
Opéra-Comique stands in great need just now. Although 
Grétry was in the zenith of his fame and powers when he com- 
posed the Méprises par Ressemblance, that work does not exhibit 
the same grace and facility as his Richard and the Tableau 
Parlant——At the Grand-Opéra M. Gounod’s Sappho has been 
reproduced, “revised, corrected, and considerably diminished.” 
The three acts have been condensed into two. The principal 
parts were sustained by Mesdlles. Artot, Ribault, Sapin, and 
M. Aymés. We cannot see anything in this to justify the tone 
of triumph assumed by certain critics who regard M. Gounod as 
a genius of the first water. If Sappho in its original form had 
been good, it would never have been degraded into a “lever 
de rideau.” 

Vienna.—On the 27th June, after having been closed for a 
long period, the Casino on the Kazlenberg was re-opened. In 
it is the well-known Mozart-Room, which, for many years, was 
totally neglected, but has now been restored. The entrance is 
remarkable for the inscription, “Mozart-Zimmer, 1783” (Mo- 
zart-Room, 1783). The room contains three portraits, namely : 
those of Mozart, the Emperor Joseph, and the Empress Maria 
Theresa, and a great many statuettes, among which are 
those of Mozart, Handel, Gliick, Weber, Beethoven, Donizetti, 
Rubens, Michael Angelo, Van Dyck, Rafael, Titian, Gothe, Pil- 
gram, etc. The furniture is in the rococo style, probably in 
accordance with the fashion of 1783. There is a small table 
which Mozart himself is said to have used, and on it a Strangers’ 
Book. It is gratifying to find on the first page several groups 
of names, some of the writers subscribing themselves expressly 
“admirers of Mozart.” 

LrvEerPooL.—The second concert of the “Pyne and Harrison? 
trowpe took place in St. George’s Hall on Saturday evening last. 
The attraction being great, and the prices low, an audience that 
completely filled the Hall was the result, and many persons were 
unable to obtain admittance. The programme consisted chiefly 
of selections from the Trovatore and the Rose of Castille. Herr 
Wilhelm Ganz performed, during the course of the evening, 
“ Home, Sweet Home” (Wallace’s?), and a mazurka (“Souvenir 
de Wrest”) of his own composition, with great success. Mr. 
Reynolds, the inaugurator in Liverpool of these cheap “concerts 
for the people,” is likely to reap a good harvest. 

Lreps.—On Wednesday last two rehearsals of the Leeds, 
Bradford, Halifax, and Dewsbury sections of the chorus engaged 
for the forthcoming festival took place in the Music Hall, Leeds. 
The first, in the afternoon, was under the direction of the 
choral master, Mr. R. 8. Burton, organist of Leeds Parish 
Church ; the second, in the evening, was under the guidance of 
Professor W. Sterndale Bennett, to whom the “ conducting ” 
of the whole of the musical portion of the Festival has been 
entrusted. On both occasions a number of musical amateurs and 
patrons of music in this borough were admitted to hear not only 
the choral efforts of the performers, but also the instructions and 
corrections of the twomasters—Professor Bennett and Mr. Burton, 
Of course no person went to be “ over critical,” and all sub- 
mitted with excellent grace to any little annoyance which such 
& musical practice was sure to produce. But the amount of 
annoyance was much less than might have been expected 
Indeed, the rehearsals were of a highly satisfactory character’ 


’ 











and may be taken as earnest of the success of the choral part of 
the festival. We were glad to hear Professor Bennett, at the 
close of several of the choruses, say to the performers, “That is 
very well done,” an announcement which the critics among the 
audience unhesitatingly endorsed. There were altogether about 
170 choral singers present, and the volume of tone was very 
powerful, indeed, too much so for the pleasure of the very thin 
assembly in the afternoon. The performances were confined, 
we believe, to selections from Haydn’s Seasons, Beethoven’s 
Mount of Olives, Bach’s Passions-Musik, and Handel’s Israel in 
Lgypt.—Leeds Intelligencer. 

Braprorp.—The Bradford Festival Choral Society were on 
Monday evening welcomed back to Bradford by an ovation in 
St. George’s Hall; nearly 4,000 persons of all ranks crowding 
the Hall to hear a vocal concert, given by the society on the 
express requisition of a large number of influential gentlemen 
in the district. Rank, fashion, and beauty united on this occa- 
sion to do honour to “ whom honour is due.” The demonstration 
was complete. The talented teacher and conductor, Mr. William 
Jackson, and the clever accompanyist, Mr. J. Burton, recéived 
marked and special favour. The whole orchestra in turn were 
loudly applauded. The concert given was a choice selection of 
part-songs, madrigals, &c., and was well sustained throughout, 
with one exception to which we direct the attention of the vocalists. 
They use the letter “h” a great deal too much, and it was really 
miserable to hear Festa’s fine madrigal spoiled by the last line 
being sung thus: “ But if thy purse be Aempty,” &. We could 
easily point out several other instances of this kind, but verbum 
sap. The encores were numerous, and the applause at the end 
of each part was most enthusiastic. The concert closed with 
the National Anthem.—Leeds Intelligencer. 

OPENING OF THE CHURCH ORGAN at Suipston-on-StouR.— 
Some short time since, the church in this town was razed to the 

round, with the exception of the tower, and entirely rebuilt. 
t says much for the zeal of the rector, the Rev. W. Evans, that 
the work was begun and consummated in an unusually brief 
period. Since completion, it has been determined to have a new 
organ for the church, and the work was entrusted to Mr. Thomas 
Hewins, of Stratford-upon-Avon. The result has been the pro- 
duction of an instrument worthy of the purpose and highly 
creditable to the builder. The formal opening was fixed for 
Wednesday last, and the occasion seemed to awaken lively 
interest, the church being densely thronged both at morning and 
evening service. The services were full choral, under the direction 
of the organist, Mr. H. Mathews, who tested the qualities of 
the instrument at intervals in the service. The preacher 
in the morning was the Rey. Henry Parr, late of Taun- 
ton, Somerset, and in the evening, the Rev. Julian C. 
Young, Rector of Ilmington. The sum collected after the 
services amounted to nearly £40. The organ contains twenty- 
six speaking pipes, with an ultra marine ground diapered in 
silver. The case is of Riga oak, carved in a style harmonising 
with the screen and choir stalls. It contains the following 
stops:—Great Orean: double diapason, open diapason, stop 
diapason, gamba, clarabella, principal, flute, super octave, sées- 
quialtra, three ranks; cornet, three ranks. SweLt Orean: double 
dulciana, open diapason, principal, fifteenth, hautboy. Pxpau 
OrGAN: great diapason, sixteen feet, open, two octaves fp Pont 
Accessory Movements: swell to great, great to pedal, three com- 
position pedals. 














ADVERTISEMENTS. 
IMS REEVES’ FOUR MOST POPULAR SONGS. 


‘‘Pheebe dearest,” by Hutton, 2s. 6d.; ‘Good night, beloved,” by Balfe, 
2s. 6d. ; ‘* Who shall be fairest,” by Mori, 2s. 6d. ; ‘‘ Come into the garden, Maud,” 
by Balfe, 3s. All illustrated with portrait of Mr. Sims Reeves. Boosey and Sons’ 
Musical Library, 28, Holles-street. 








N ARTHA, complete for Pianoforte, price 5s, in cloth. 

The same with Italian words, 20s, Mario’s favourite song from ‘‘ Martha,” 
“M’ appari tutt’ amor” Is., or ia English, (Dearest, thou hast left me), price 2s. 
Mario's song arranged by Nordmann, price 3s. Madame Oury’s Fantaisie on 
Martha, 4s. Laurent’s Martha Valse, 3s. ; Martha Quadrille, 3s. Boosey and Sons, 
Musical Library, Holles-street. 




















SOLOS 


OPERAS ;—La Traviata, Il Trovatore, Rigoletto, Ernani, Oberto, 


FOR 





THE FLUTE. 
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ONE HUNDRED OPERATIC AIRS FOR THE FLUTE, 
ARRANGED BY R. SIDNEY PRATTEN, 


Containing Selections from TWENTY-ONE of the MOST POPULAR OPERAS OF THE DAY, 80 arranged that three 
or more airs from each opera may be played together, forming an interesting piece. 


Vepres Sicilliennes, Luisa Miller, Macbeth, Nabucodonosor, I Lombardi, 
Puritani, ' 


Simon Boccanegra, Fra Diavolo, Don Giovanni, poem, La Sonnambula, Lucrezia Borgia, Les Huguenots, I 


1. On yonder rock 
2. Yes, to-morrow 
8. Young Agnes 
4. Proudly and widel 
5. Then since life glides 
6. za invitaci 
7. Nella Fatal di Rimini 
8. Libiamo ne’ lieto calici 
9. Di Provenza il mar 
10, Sempre libera 
11. Ah per sempre 
12. Sorgea la notte folta 
13, Ah quel suono 
14. Tacea la notte placida 
15. Di tale amor che dirsi 
16. Abbietta Zingara 
17. Deserto sulla terra 


Lucia di Lammermoor, La Fi 


19. Nobil Donna 

20. Nobil Signor 

21. A ce mot tout s’anime 

22, Come rugiada 

23. O tu che 1’ alma adora 

24, Ernani, involami 

25. Tutto ® spreazo 

26. Torna, Torna 

37. Come vinti di stan- 
chezza 

28. La pietadein suo favore 

29. Verrano a te sul aure 

80. La ci darem la mano 

31. Andiam, andiam 

32. Il mio tesoro 

33. Mi tradi 


ia del Reggimento, Roberto il Diavolo. 


Price One Shilling and Sixpence. 





84. Fin ch’ han dal vino 





18. Di geloso amor 


No. 1. 
Gastibelza—French rom. 


Favorite melody, by Herold | Sweet bird of summer — 
Kradoudja--Chant Algérien | Oh! blame me not for loving 


Rondo, Bohémiens de} 
Paris 
L’Estrella—Spanish air 


Airs from Auber’s 
V’Enfant Prodigue., 
Doux Séjour 
Toi, qui versas la lumitre 
Au loin dans la plaine 
Ah! dans l’Arabie 


Comme la fauvette, from 
Le Cai 


‘ai 

Pour les attraits, Maria 
Stuai 

Les Yeux Bleus 

La Dot d’Auvergne 

Dis-moi qu’ils ont merti 
abian air 

Air, La Jolie Fille de Gand 

C'est toi 


French melod: 
Rhine Song—German air 
Cracovienne, La Jolie Fille 
de Gand 
Le Chasseur égaré 
Pere et Pécheur 
German air 
Air—Marie, Herold 
Ave Maria, Puget 
Swiss melody 
Le temps que je regrette 
Une fleur pour réponse 
En avant 
No. 2. 
Le soleil de ma Bretagne 
Ma Brunette 
Ta voix 
Oui, Monseigneur 
Non, Monseigneur 
Laissez-moi l’aimer 
Deh con te, Norma 
Rule Britannia 
Pesther Csardas—Hunga- 
rian dance 
Russian national bymn 
Scotch melody 





35. Questa o quella 














86. Minuet | 53. Prendi I’ anel 69. Di quella pira 85. Infelice! il veleno 
87. Perigordino | 54. Scritti nel ciel 70. Miserere 86, Casta Diva 

38, Air de Ballet | 55. Ah! vorrei trovar 71. Ab che la morte 87. Sola furtiva 

39. Galop | 56. Ah! forse 2 lui 72. Sila stanchezza 88. Ah si fa core 

40. Veglia o donna | 57. E Piquillo 73. E’ il sol dell’ anima 89. Oh non tremare 

41. Addio speranza ed | 58. Parigio cara 74. Tutte le feste 90. Oh di qual sei tu 

anima 59. Addio del passato 75. La donna @-mobile vittima 

42, Caro nome 60. Dite alla giovine 76. Un di se ben 91. Ciel pictoso 

43. Si vendetta | 61. Oh quando peni 77. Bella figlia dell’ amore | 92. Cielo, di stella orbato 
44, Ciascun lo dice | 62. Stride la vampa 78. Invano il fato 98. Ciel pietoso, rendila 
45. Convien partir | 63. Mal reggendo 79. O fortune, & ton 94. Il Zeffiro legger 

46. Da quel istante | 64. Perigliarti ancor lan- caprice 95. Infelice! e tu credevi 
47. Dal aura tua guente 80. Quand je quittais 96. La mia letizia 

48. Meco all’ altar di venere | 65. Un momento pit 81. Ballabile 97. Non fa sogno 

49. Sorta ec la luna | 66. Il balen del suo 82. Di pescatore ignobile |98. Quando le sere 

50. Tutto & gioja |67. Giorni poveri vivea 83. Ama tua madre 99. Pietd, rispetto, onoré 
51. Tempe o felice | 68, Ah si ben mio 84, Maffio Orsini 100.Va pensiero 
| 52. Sovra il sen | 





BOOSEY’S FLUTE JOURNAL, 


Containing 250 Operatic Melodies, Dances, Songs, etc,—Published in Ten Numbers, 1s. 6d. each ; or, complete in one Volume, handsomely bound, 12s. 


Croats’ march 
The reefer | 


him | 
Senza amore—Roman air | 
The summer bloom hath 
passed 
Las Coralleras de Sevilla—| 
Spanish air | 
Mendelssohn’s first violet | 
The standard bearer } 
From the Alps the horn! 
resounding | 
Jealous little Jack 
Matraca—Spanish air 
Russian air 
Sauteuse 
See the conquering hero 
cores 





No. 3.. 
Cease your funning, Beg- 
ar’s Opera 
Jolly young waterman 
Paris waltz 
French march 
Fanfare militaire 
Pas redouble 
Stiirm-marsch galop 
Round the huge oa! 
The streamlet 
Then farewell, my trim-| 
built wherry | 
The sun sets in night 
If the heart of a man } 
Sally in our alley 





Let’s have a dance (from) The maid of the mill forme | Oh! moment of pleasure 


Macbeth) 
How sweet in the wood- 
lands | 
Peaceful slumbering | 
Cease, rude Boreas 
The Harmonious Black-| 
smith | 
Blow, blow, thou winter | 
wind | 
Distress me with these} 
tears no more 
‘Twas in the good ship| 
Rover | 


R. 8S. PRATTEN. 





| Green sleeves (Old Melody)| 


The Lincolnshire Poacher 
Tom Bowling 


| Now is the month of May- — so joyful 


ing 

Black-eyed Susan 

The meadows look cheerful 

When the rosy morn ap- 
pearin; 

In infancy our hopes aud 
fears 

Hope, thou Nurse 

Early one morning 

Fresh and strong the breeze 
is blowin 


oO. & 
The Lass of Richmond Hill 
The British Grenadiers 
The Girl I left behind me 
Hunting the Hare 
Britons, strike home 
Wind,gentle Evergreen 
Alley Croker 
When forced from dear Hebe 


to go 

The Roast Beef of Old 
England 

Fair Hebe I left 

With lowly suit and plain- 
tive ditty 

Felton’s Gavot 

Durandarte and Berlema 

Shepherds, I have lost my 
love 

Where I followed a lass 

When William at eve 


Well may the keel row 
The ash grove 

Ta main 

Les fleurs animées 


| Penses-tu que cesoit t’aimer | 


Berthe, la Rieuse 

Les Cheveux blonds 
Le Bouton d’Oranger 
Les Petits Sabots 
Plus de Mére 

Le Bouquet de Bal 

La Belle Jeanne-Marie 
Vive Henri Quatre 


Airs from Bellini’s Quel dover celar In mia man 
Sonnambula, Ah! consolarmi A bello a me ritorno 
Vive Amina | Per sua madre Airs from Donizetti's 
| Quella pietd isire @’Amore. 
| Chorus | La figlia mia Obligato—Ah ! se 
| No. 5. | Esaltiam la tua potenza Ah! dottor 
Airs from Bellini’s Sonnam- | Se tanto in ira Pit tempo, oh! Dio 
bula (continued). Ah! dimmi, dimmi La, la, la 
Love! for me thy power | Esulta pur la barbara 


9) No. 7. 
| While this heart its joy| Airs from Donizetti's Linda| Una Tenera 


| _ revealing (continued), To son ricco 
| Take now this ring |Oh! vanna, 0 caro Chi la mente 
| Oh! Icannot give expression | E la voce March 

As I view these scenes so; No non e ver — 

charming Ah! bel destin Queen’s Schottisch 

Maid, those bright eyes Ma vedrete Camelia Polka 

When dusky nightfall Airs from Verdi's Good night 

I am jealous of innocent ani. No. 9. 

me Oh! de verd anni Angelina Polka, No. 1 

| See, by thatjoyful populace | Evviva beviam Do. No. 2 
| Be observant Come rugiada Melodien Waltzes 
| "Tis a falsehood} O! tu che l’alma adora Marguerite d’Anjou Quad- 
| Hear me swear I miei lamenti rilles 
| Such return for love accord-| Galop Agnes Sorel Quadrilles 
| ing Oro, quant oro Songs of the Alps Waltzes 
| Will the sun - sheltering | No vendetta No. 10. 
| canopy Ernani! involami Lisette Valse & deux temps 
| Through Helvetia Tutto sprezzo (complete) 

Chorus Infelice! e tuo credevi Les Ravissantes Quadrilles 

All is lost | Io tuo fidi 


(complete) 
Galop of the Nations 
Prince Rupert's Galop 
John Anderson, my jo 
Savourneen deelish 
The summer 
O’er my soul there beam’d 
The Maid of Judah 
Oh! thou art gone, my Mary 
dear ? 


Love’s young dream 
Lough Sheeling 


0. 6. | Pit d’ogni altro 
Airs from Bellini’s Sonnam- | Lo vedremo 
bula (continued), 
Vive his Lordship 
Still so gently 
| Lisa is chosen 


Oh! come felice 
Airs from Bellini’s 
} orma, 
| Lisa, too, can I woo her Del I’ aura 
| oe could I believe | Ma protegge 
them 


0. 8. 
Do not mingle Airs from Bellini’s Norma 











Airs from Donizetti's (continued). My lodging is on the cold 
| a. Ah! bello a me ritorna groun 
O luce di quest’ anima March The minstrel boy 
| Ambo nati Va crudele Farewell! but whenever 
Facciam allegri Vieni in Roma you welcome the hour 
Cara luoghi Oh! di quel sei Planxty Connor 
| Di tue pene Se fino all’ ore Peggy Bawn 
| Da quel di che Guerra! guerra! = bey thy young days 
s ? 





s. d 


1, IL TROVATORE, Fantaisie for the Flute, with Piano accompaniment, 
performed with great success by Mr. R. 8. PRATTEN, at the Public 


Concerts a és 


. ee - 6 0 


2. A complete Series of Scales and Exercises carefully fingered for the Flute 5 0 


NEW FLUTE PRECEPTOR. 


Just published, in a handsome vol. (50 pages), price Five Shillings. 
BOOSEY’S UNIVERSAL FLUTE PRECEPTOR, 
BY JOHN CLINTON. 


Containing the Elements of Music, and a Complete Course of Instruction in tho 
Art of Playing the Flute ; with above One Hundred Exercises, Studies, and Popular 
Melodies, adapted for Students of all ages, and Performers on every kind of Flute. 














NEW CLARIONET PRECEPTOR. 
Just published, in thin boards, price 16s. 


BOOSEY’S UNIVERSAL CLARIONET PRECEPTOR, 


Founded on the celebrated method by Klosé, and containing the whole of the best exercises and studies from that work, preceded by a most complete course of 
Elementary Instruction, by JOSEPH WILLIAMS, of Her am Private 


er Majesty’s Regiments. 


Band. Published for, and under the Patronage of, the Bandmasters in all 





BOOSEY AND SONS’ Musical Library, 24 and 28, Holles Street, Oxford-street, 
































































































THE MUSICAL WORLD. 





{Aueust 7, 1858. 











FREDERICK DENT, 
Chronometer, Watch, and Clock Maker 


TO THE QUEEN AND PRINCE CONSORT, 
Anv PAaker of the Great Clock for the Wouses of Parliament, 
61, Strand, and 34 and 35, Royal Exchange, 


No connection with 33, Cockspur-street. 








ADIES should visit this Wholesale and Retail STAY, 

BODICE, aud PETTICOAT WAREHOUSE for Cheap —— — 
6d.) ad. 

Self-lacing patent front-fastening clastic stays and bodices 4 11to10 6 

Family and nursing stays, self-adjusting ........ edeseocene 6 Oy 

Paris wove stays, all sizes ....... oo cee seeceecenecce cooseee S11,,15 0 

For ball and court dresses, ladies should purchase their eee at William 

Carter's, 22, Ludgate-street, where every new style can be obtained. 





ADIES’ VIGORNIA CRINOLINE, WATCH- 
SPRING JUPON, MUSLIN AND STEEL PETTICOAT a. 

s.d. 8s. d. 

Parisian Eugénie hoop skeleton skirts .......s+eee++ eevee 
Full-size Vigornia crinoline petticoats ........+.+- éovvesione 7 t,, 2.0 
French watch-spring muslin jupons ........-.seeee0- ree ose », 16 6 

Address, WILLIAM CARTER, 22, Todaieaishel, two doors from St. Paul’s, E.C. 

Engravings of the above free. 









Allews Elustratey Catalogue 


Of Portmanteaus, Despatch Boxes, Writing and Dressing Cases, Travelling Bags 
with square openings, and 500 other articles for travelling, by post for twostamps. 
——* ATENT SOLID LEATHER PORTMANTEAU, with four Com- 
partments. 
AI.LEN’S PATENT DESPATCH BOX, with and without Dressing Case. 
ALLEN’S PATENT TRAVELLING BAG, with square opening. These articles 
are the best of the kind yet invented. 
J. W. and T. ALLEN, Manufacturers of Portable Barrack-room Furniture and 
Military Outfitters (see separate Catalogue), 18 and 22, Strand. 


REY HAIR RESTORED TO ITS ORIGINAL 
COLOUR.—Neuralgia, Nervous Headache, Rheumatism, and Stiff Joints 
cured by F. M. HERRING’S PATENT MAGNETIC COMBS, HAIR AND FLESH 
BRUSHES. They require no preparation, are always ready for use, and cannot 
get out of order. Brushes, 10s. and 15s.; Combs from 2s. 6d. to 20s. Grey hair 
and baldness prevented by F. M. H.’s Patent Preventive Brush, price 4s. and 5s. 
Offices, 32, Basinghall-street, London. [Illustrated pamphlets ‘‘Why Hair 
becomes Grey, aud its Remedy,” gratis, or by post for four stamps. Sold by all 
chemists and perfumers of repute. 


Me HOWARD, Surgeon-Dentist, 52, Fleet-street, has 

introduced an entirely new description of ARTIFICIAL TEETH, fixed 
without springs, wires, or ligatures. They so perfectly resemble the natural 
teeth as not to be distinguished from the originals by the closest observer. They will 
never change colour or decay, and will be found superior to any teeth ever before 
used, This method does not require the extraction of roots, or any painful opera- 
tion, will support and preserve teeth that are loose, and is guaranteed to restore 
articulation and mastication. Decayed teeth stopped and rendered sound and 
useful in mastication. 52, Fleet-street. At home from 10 till 5. 


CATALOGUE or VALUABLE anp IMPORTANT 

MUSIC; containing Handel’s works in full score, by Dr. Arnold, 40 vols., 

large paper ; also by Randall and Wright, large paper ; and by the Handel Society ; 

Purcell’s Sacred Music; Opera Scores by eminent composers; Pianoforte Works, 

Glees, Madrigals, &c. ; Valuable Treatise on Music, &c. Also, a catalogue of books, 
part 204, both gratis. JOHN PETHERAM, 96, High Holborn. 


HE MODERN GUIDE TO THE STAGE, OR, 
AMATEURS’ INSTRUCTION BOOK, describing and teaching all the arts 
and Phases—Physically and Elecutionary, in Love, Despair, Grief, Jealousy, 
Madness, Remorse, Rage, Hatred, Revenge, Joy, Hypocrisy, Tyranny, and 
Villany ; with all the more elegant points in Opera, Saheoess, and Comedy, 
necessary to speedily qualify ong | persons of both sexes for this lucrative and 
pleasant profession. Also the Names and Residences of Managers and their 
Theatres all over the Kingdom, the Colonies, and the United States. This new 
work (warm from the press), and never before in print, will be sent to any 
Address free by post for twelve post stamps—punctually per return post. Direct 
Fisher and Son, Kingsland, London. Established 1847. 


MODERATELY EASY. 
Just published, in folio, 


A FULL MORNING AND EVENING CHURCH SERVICE, 


CONSISTING OF 

















1, Te Deum and Jubilate ois “ Py ee - v0 oe as 4 4 
2. Introit, Miserere, Doxology, Nicene Creed, Sanctus, and Gloria in Excelsis 4 0 
3. Magnificat and Nunc Dimittis oe o 40 


: Or complete in one book, price 10s. 
Composed, with an accompaniment for the Organ or Pianoforte, by R. R. Ross, 
Vice-President of the Manchester Madrigal Society. 
London: J. A. Novello. Manchester: J. Townsend, and Hime and Addison ; 
and all musie-sellers. ‘ 
N.B.—A liberal allowance made to Choirs taking srs oF CoPIEs, 








BIRMINGHAM MUSICAL FESTIVAL, 
IN AID OF THE FUNDS OF THE GENERAL HOSPITAL, 
On AUGUST 31st, SEPTEMBER 1st, 2nd, and 8rd, 1858. 





PRINCIPAL VOCALISTS. 


Mad, CLARA NOVELLO, 
Madlle. VICTOIRE BALFE, 
Mad. CASTELLAN, 
Mad. ALBONI, Miss DOLBY, 
Mad. VIARDOT GARCIA. 


Mr. SIMS REEVES, Signor RONCONT, 
Mr. MONTEM SMITH, Mr. WEISS, 
Signor TAMBERLIK, Signor BELLETTI. 
ORGANIST ... .. Myr. SIMPSON. 
CoNDUCTOR ... ive sd ... Mr. COSTA. 





OUTLINE OF THE PERFORMANCES. 
Tuesday Morning. 


ELIJAH ee 
Wednesday Morning. 

BLE sc ses se 00, ee see we» COSTA. 
Thursday Morning. 

MESSIAH .. ove ea eee xe ... HANDEL. 


Friday Morning. 
JUDITH ae .. (A New Oratorio) »» HENRY LESLIE. 
LAUDA SION ae ie ts ace ... MENDELSSOHN. 
SERVICE INC _... oa to 0s ... . BEETHOVEN. 


Tuesday evening—A MIscELLANEOUS CONCERT, 
COMPRISING 
OVERTURE ... ...(Siege of Corinth) ... +. ROSSINI. 
ACIS & GALATEA (With additional Accompaniments 
by Costa) ... eo oo ie ome ... HANDEL. 
we» (Der Freischiitz) ... «. WEBER. 


OVERTURE ... 
SELECTIONS FROM OPERAS, &o. 
OVERTURE ... ws (Fra Diavolo) ... ... AUBER. 
Wednesday Evening—A MiscELLanzous CoNozRT, 
COMPRISING 
SYMPHONY .° ae ... (Jupiter) ... «» MOZART. 


CANTATA ..., ...(To the Sons of Art) ... MBNDELSSOHN. 
OVERTURE .. w+ (Guillaume Tell) ... «» BOSsmnt. 
SELECTIONS FROM OPERAS, &c. 

OVERTURE ... AR (Zampa) ae «» HEROLD. 


Thursday Bvening—A MiscELLaNzovs CONCERT, 
COMPRISING 

THE SCOTCH SYMPHONY (in A minor) ... MENDELSSOHN. 
SERENATA (Composed for the occasion of the 

Marriage of the Princess Royal) abe .» Costa. 
OVERTURE ... ..  (Alchymist) ... .. SPOHR. 
SELECTIONS FROM OPERAS, &o. 
OVERTURE ... ws (Euryanthe) .. WEBER. 


FRIDAY EVENING—A FULL DRESS BALL. 


Parties requiring detailed Programmes of the Performances may have 
them forwarded by post ; or may obtain them on or after the 26th July 
(with any other information desired), on application to Mr. Hzeyry 
Howe tt, Secretary to the Committee, 34, Bennett’s-hill, Birmingham. 

J. F. LEDSAM, Chairman. 
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Published by Joun Boosey, of Castlebar-hill, in the parish of Ealing, in the 
County of Middlesex, at the office of Boosey & Sows, 28, Holles-street. Sold 
also by Reep, 15, John-street, Great Portland-street; ALLEN, Warwick- 
lane; Vickers, Holywell-street; Kerra, Prowse, & Co., 48, Cheapside ; 
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